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We call the attention of our readersto an 
editorial announcement on page 199. Here- 
after all business communications for this 
paper should be addressed to Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York. 


The President has vetoed the Silver Bill, and 
both the House and the Senate have passed it 
over his veto, without debate, and without delay- 
ing long enough to print the message for the 
perusal of members. The message itself contains 
nothing new upon the subject; indeed, there was 
nothing new to be said. The bill, which has thus 
become the law of the land, makes silver a legal 
tender for both public and private debts, re- 
establishes the ‘‘ dollar of the fathers,” limits the 
coinage to from two to four millions monthly, 
but gives no directions to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in respect to the national disbursement 
of the coin. Undoubtedly it was voted for by 
some, in both Houses, as a means of forestalling 
more objectionable measures. The effect of this 
bill upon the community will depend largely upon 
two considerations: (1) The action of Secretary 
Sherman under it; (2) The future action of Con- 
gress. We see no reason to doubt that the Secre- 
tary will carry out the provisions of the bill 
according to the spirit and purpose of its framers, 
and that the silver will be put into actual and 
active circulation. Some of the English journals 
suggest the possibility of an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but they do not indi- 
cate in what way such an appeal can be taken. 
The United States, as a sovereign power, cannot 
be sued upon its bonds, and we do not understand 
that the constitutionality of the Silver Bill has 
ever been questioned. 





The future course of Congress it is difficult, in- 
deed impossible, to foresee. The financial agi- 
tators unquestionably mean to go on with their 
agitation. They regard this victory as the result 
only of a skirmish, the first in their campaign, 
against the moneyed institutions of the country. 








A proposal for free coinage, which has already 
passed the House, will undoubtedly be reintro- 
duced; Mr. Buckner’s bill for the abolition of 
National Banks is not, at the present writing, 
likely to secure the suffrages even of the green- 
back men, but some legislation to increase green- 
backs and decrease the circulation of the National 
Banks is pretty sure to be offered in its place. 
Mr. Benjamin F. Butler’s speech gives us a hint 
of the financial schemes which are likely to be 
broached for consideration in the near future. 
He proposes a dollar ‘‘ stamped upon some 
convenient and cheap material of the least 
possible intrinsic value. Made of such 
material for the purpose that it shall never be ex- 
ported, or desirable to be carried out of the 
country,” and ‘‘not redeemed or redeemable.” In 
short, he proposes a currency of ‘‘ counters.” 
There are, however, signs in the press that the 
public has become thoroughly tired of perpetual 
agitation, and we are not without hope that 
Congress will grant it the boon of financial repose. 


The House Committee on Indian Affairs have 
reported in favor of the transfer of the Indian 
Bureau from the Interior to the War Department. 
The grounds on which they recommend this 
transfer are: (1.) That the military are neces- 
sarily concerned with Indian affairs, and the 
present system necessitates a divided responsi- 
bility, and therefore an inefficient administration ; 
(2.) That the Indian ring are so connected with 
the officers and employés of the present Bureau 
that purity can only be secured by a transfer 
from civilians to military officials; (3.) That, if 
the transfer is made, the army can carry on the 
work of the Bureau without addition to its force, 
since those who are on the retired list, and others 
who are practically doing nothing, can transact 
all the business of this Bureau; that thus the 
country will save nearly $1,000,000 annually. 
The Committee do not seem to have given much 
consideration to the question what the effect of 
such a transfer would be upon the process of 
civilizing the Indian tribes. The report asserts, 
however, that if the whites and mixed bloods are 
removed from the five civilized tribes all progress 
and improvement would come to an end; which 
is simply to assert the truism that when civilizing 
influences are taken away civilizing processes 
cease. Delegations happened to be in Washing- 
ton representing five half-civilized Indian tribes, 
and they have promptly presented a memorial to 
Congress in opposition to the contemplated trans- 
fer. They cite, in opposition, the records of the 
past at a time when the Indians were under the 
War Department; they earnestly protest against 
being brought under the War Department again; 
and they maintain that the actual figures do not 
indicate that it would accomplish even any econ- 
omy. Their story of the injustice suffered under 
the old system is tragical enough; but it does 
not follow that they would suffer analogous in- 
justice under the same system now. The whole 
nation has made some progress in Christianity, 
and in its estimate of its duty toward the Indian 
races, since that time. 


To a portion of the community, including, we 
are happy to believe, its worst elements, the idea 
of a standing army with trained oflicers seems to 
be exasperating. Naturally this constituency has 
its representatives in Congress, and these are for- 
ever agitating the matter of army reform. The 
latest proposed measure is known as Mr. Ban- 
ning’s bill, and it seems to be very well calculated 








to destroy all professional zeal and efficiency 
among army officers. In the course of a few 
weeks a deal has been said in Congress and in 
some of the papers about the excessively large 
proportion of officers to men, and about vari- 
ous abuses in the matter of commutation for 
quarters and forage on the part of officers 
now stationed in Washington and other cities. 
These statements may easily mislead persons who 
are unacquainted with army customs, but the 
simple fact is that no officer under existing regu- 
lations can derive money benefit from his allow- 
ances. Mr. Banning and his supporters seem to 
be incapable of appreciating the fact that an army 
is necessarily a despotism, and in so far irrecon- 
cilable with a republic. Our army, as is ad- 
mitted by all, must be managed so as to render it 
capable of sudden and excessive @nlargement 
in time of war. Such being the _ case, 
an apparently over-large proportion of officers is 
necessary in line and staff. That there are abuses 
we do not pretend to deny, but nine-tenths of 
them arise from the interference of politicians, 
who get their protegés relieved from duty on the 
plains and assigned to ‘‘soft” positions at the east. 


A committee of the House of Representatives 
has made a report on the Chinese question. The 
arguments for excluding the Mongolians from this 
country, embodied in this report, are not new. 
They are, in brief, that the Chinese laborer does 
not and cannot become an American; that his 
personal and moral habits make him an unde- 
sirable member of society; that he does not seek 
to make America his home, nor to conform to her 
institutions; that he is equally incompetent to 
serve as a juryman and as a militiaman; that his 
impregnable self-conceit prevents him from ac- 
cepting American civilization ; while the fact that 
he comes without family and has not a home to 
maintain enables him to undersell American 
labor. The committee propose a joint resolution 
requesting the President of the United States to 
open correspondence with the governments of 
China and Great Britain with the view of secur- 
ing an abrogation of all stipulations in existing 
treaties which permit unlimited immigration of 
Chinese to the United States. To those who be- 
lieve that it is the essence of Christianity that the 
strong should serve the weak the proposal to shut 
out the weak, because they are weak, from the 
home of the strong will appear to be very nearly 
the essence of heathenism. But the Mongolian 
problem is not one which we propose to discuss 
in a paragraph. 


For a number of years the ‘* Stewart Home for 
Working Women” has been a conspicuous archi- 
tectural object in the vicinity of 32d street and 
4th avenue. Its progress toward completion has 
been so slow that rumors have at times been cir- 
culated that the project was abandoned. It is 
now announced that the great establishment will 
be opened within the present month, and the daily 
papers have for some time been on the gui vive 
to secure admittance for their representatives to 
its interminable galleries and suites of rooms. 
We have the best authority for stating that 
admittance has been uniformly refused to report- 
ers, and that all the accounts publislied have been 
the result of interviews. No doubt, however, 
these accounts are in the main accurate. From 
them we learn that the hotel is intended for the 
accommodation of women who are able to pay 
from six to ten dollars weekly for board. These 
details, however, are not given on authority. At 
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the earliest practicable moment we shall endeavor 
to give a trustworthy account of this great charity. 


The papers have been full during the past week 
of warrumors. England was waiting for Austria; 
Austria was waiting for England; manufacturers 
of war material in Great Britain were working 
night and day; Lord Napier was appointed 
cowmander-in-chief, and Sir Garnet Wolseley his 
chief of staff; 800 torpedoes had been ordered by 
the government; 45,000 troops were ready to start 
from Bombay at short notice; 10,000 more were 
to be raised by recruiting in Canada, ete., ete. 
These rumors have received substantially a quietus 
by the apparently semi-official report in Monday 
morning’s papers that peace between Turkey and 
Russia has been finally signed, and that Russia 
has so modified its demands as to leave England 
no pretext whatever for interfering. Russia, as 
was reported, does not require the cession of 
any Turkish gunboats, nor demand, as security 
for the payment of its war claims, any portion 
of Turkish revenue which has been previously 
hypothecated to foreign creditors. It is, how- 
ever, increasingly evident that the Turks, dis- 
gusted with England and compelled to respect 
Russia, have utterly abandoned the old English 
alliance to become allies of their late enemy, and 
that for the future England will bave to contend 
against both Russia and Turkey in her struggle 
for the control of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The Cuban War seems to have come to a close. 
It has lasted now, in a somewhat spasmodic 
manner, for ten years. During that time Spain 
has sent over 80,000 soldiers, and has expended 
over $80,000,000 in the attempt to quell the revolt. 
She has finally quelled it, less by force of arms 
than by increased wisdom of administration. 
The Spanish government itself has been revolution- 
ized since the Cuban revolution began, and 
reforms have been granted to Cuba, among which 
is a promise of representation in the Spanish 
How substantial these reforms will be 
remains to be seen, but not even a Spanish govern- 
ment will be ready to provoke another Cuban 
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revolt by acts of palpable injustice and oppres- | 


sion. 


THE GREENBACK FALLACY. 
“mq eugene how long the financial ques- 

/ tion has been occupying public attention, it 
is somewhat discouraging to find what dense ig- 
norance prevails about its simplest phases. A 
correspondent, for instance, writes us a long letter 
—too long to print—maintaining that ‘* when the 
bonds of the government were issued in ‘war time,’ 
there was—except with regard to less than $200,- 
000,000 of ten-forties—no promise, even implied, 
to pay the principal in coin of any kind.” From 
this he draws substantially the following conclu- 
sion: That if the government offers to pay the 
bonds ip coin it is ‘‘ doing more and better by its 
creditors than it promised.” In other words that 
it is solely an exercise of free grace on the part of 
the government if the bonds are not paid in legal 
tender notes. Now, is it a fact that any of the 
bonds issued in war time are payable in anything 
else but coin? Let us see. 

The first issue of bonds made during the war 
was under the act of August 5th, 1861. The bonds 
are known as sixes of 1881, second series; $189,- 
000,000 are still outgtanding. The loan act is 
silent as to the kind of money in which they 
should be paid, but at that time gold was the 
only circulating medium, no legal tender notes 
having then been issued. 

The second loan was made under the act of Feb. 
25th, 1862. These are known as five-twenties of 
1862. It was stipulated in the act that the interest 
should be paid in coin, nothing being said as to 
the principal. The question as to the intent of 
the act, however, is not open to argument, as 
they have all been paid off in gold. None are 
now outstanding. 

The third issue of bonds is known as sixes of 
1881, third series, and was made under act of 
March 3rd, 1863. In this act it was expressly stipu- 
lated that principal and interest should be paid 
in coin. $75,000,000 are outstanding. 

The same stipulation was made with respect to 
the fourth loan—the ten-forties. By the terms of 
the act, March 3d, 1864, principal and interest are 








to be paid in coin. Of these $195,000,000 are out- 
standing. 

Under the same act, and with the same stipula- 
tion as to payment, the fifth loan was made. This 
amounted to about $4,000,000, was known as the 
five-twenty loan of 1864, and is now all paid off. 

The sixth loan was a further issue of five- 
twenty bonds, made under the act of June 30 in 
the same year. Here, too, the act is silent as to 
the payment of principal; but, as in the case of 
the ’62s, the bonds have all been paid off in gold, 
and the question is no longer an open one. 

The seventh and last loan authorized during the 
war was the five-twenty issue of 1865, act of 
March 3d in that year. These were made payable 
in ‘‘coin, or in other lawful money;” the al- 
ternative, ‘‘ other lawful money,” applying only to 
a limited issue of treasury notes made under the 
same act and bearing 7 3-10 per cent. interest. 
A large share of these five-twenty bonds has al- 
ready been paid off in gold. $116,000,000 yet 
remain. 

To recapitulate, then, we have seven issues of 
bonds; the first, made in a time when nothing but 
eoin was used or thought of as currency, and 
when it was no mcre necessary to discriminate 
between gold and greenbacks than between gold 
and wampum; the second and sixth, now entirely 
paid off and no longer existing as an obligation 
of the government; the third, fourth and fifth, 
expressly guaranteed by the law in each case to 
be paid in coin; and the seventh, by the practice 
of the government already initiated, to be paid in 
gold coin. These are all the bonds that were is- 
sued in wartime. Those that have been paid off 
were in each instance paid in coin. As to those 
that remain the understanding is if anything 
even more specific. How the government can be 
doing ‘‘more and better than it promised,” when 
it only fulfills its promises, we do not understand. 


A THEOLOGICAL CONVERSAZIONE. 


he E contributions by six clergymen of different 
- denominations to the ** North American Re- 
view,” on the subject of the doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment, are an interesting curiosity in litera- 
ture, but do not add very greatly to the solution 
of the problem. Indeed, the problem is not one 
that can be solved bysuch a literary conversazione 
as this. If we except the men who stand at the 
two extremes, Father Preston, of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and Mr. Frothingham, of no 
church at all, the authors write with a caution, 
not to say a timidity, which is characteristic of a 
state of theological transition. They appear 
rather to be searching for the truth than to be 
expressing clear and established convictions re- 
specting it. Even Dr. William R. Williams, who 
represents conservative orthodoxy, maintains only 
that death is a finality for many; his article does 
not necessarily imply that it is a finality for all. 

All shades of opinion find, however, an ex- 
pression around this table. 

Father Preston (R. C.) declares not his own 
opinions but the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
and in this declaration he is certainly sufficiently 
perspicuous. He asserts that, ‘‘ although there is no 
solemn definition of the Church determining the 
fire of hell to be real and material, nevertheless 
such is the common opinion, from which no Cath- 
olic can safely depart.”” He adds his own convie- 
tion that our Lord ‘‘certainly did not use the 
word ‘fire’ in a figurative sense.” Those who 
have accused Mr. Beecher of attacking a ‘‘man 
of straw ” in his sermon on ‘‘ The Background of 
Mystery ” should certainly read Father Preston’s 
article. Dr. Williaims (conservative orthodox) 
discusses the question almost wholly from a 
Scriptural point of view, and cites, chiefly, the 
words of Christ Himself, which he thinks yie.d 
their best meaning to natural interpretations. 
He does not epitomize his own view in a sentence, 
but we judge that it does not differ materially 
from that presented by Dr. Bartlett in our col- 
umns. Dr. Noah Porter (liberal orthodox) main- 
tains that as between the ethical and the Seript- 
ural argument, the ethical must be first considered, 
because, by the light of ethical truths ‘‘ all com- 
munications from God to man must be interpreted, 
if by their manifested truth they are to be com- 
mended to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God.” He vigorously asserts that God ‘‘ cannot 





possibly be displeased with, or effectively punish 
any being who loves Him in the present, or who 
repents of not having loved and obeyed Him in 
the past;” and he maintains on ethical considera- 
tions only the possibility, not the certainty, not 
even the probability of eternal punishment. Dr. 
Bellows (Unitarian) does little more than en- 
dorse President Porter’s ‘‘ admirable and irenic 
opening of this discussion.” Dr. Sawyer (Uni- 
versalist) bases his faith in the final restoration 
of all men wholly upon the power and grace 
of God. ‘‘God never intended to Teave the 
sinner to himself, and could not do so without re- 
nouncing the moral responsibilities He willingly 
assumed in his creation;” and he bases this faith 
upon Scripture promises, which he groups to- 
gether in a brief but effective paragraph. Finally, 
Mr. Frothingham, if we understand him aright 
(but we confess that we find it rather difficult to 
understand Mr. Frothingham), regards the doc- 
trines that God is ‘‘a personal Being, intelligent 
and free, with an intellect to devise, a heart to 
love and a will to choose,” that man is ‘‘a moral 
being, personal and free, possessing all the en- 
dowments which are requisite for responsible activ- 
ity,” and that there is ‘‘a moral relation between 
these beings,” as speculative and unscientific 
opinions, which he consigns to the limbo of 
‘* spoiled phraseology.” 

Summing up the results of this conversazione, 
or ‘‘modern symposium,” the defenders of the 
orthodox view, if we combine their positions, 
maintain that the doctrine of eternal punishment 
is ethically possible, Scripturally revealed and 
authoritatively declared by the Church; its im- 
pugners rest their denial of the doctrine upon the 
goodness and justice of God, and upon the text of 
Scripture, and one of them apparently upon a re- 
pudiation of all moral responsibility of man to 
God. 








SUNDAY AT VASSAR COLLEGE. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

~ HAD the pleasure of spending a Sunday re- 

- cently at Vassar College. I bad the curiosity 
to see how three hundred school girls—I beg 
their pardon—three hundred collegians, under 
one roof, spend Sunday; and I brought away a 
lesson which I am afraid a pen can only very in 
adequately give to others. 

Let me premise that these three hundred young 
ladies are under one roof; that they dine in one 
large hall; that they meet for daily prayers in one 
good sized chapel; that they gather in lecture 
rooms for recitations; but that they live in groups 
of three or four in suites of aparments—private 
parlors with two or three bed-rooms attached— 
where they read and study; and that thus they 
preserve the privacy of home-life, or, to speak 
more accurately, of the best form of hotel life. 
Vassar College is one community; but it is made 
up of many communities. 

We breakfasted at quarter before eight. At nine 
o’clock the young ladies met in division Bible 
classes which, as I understand it, are compulsory. 
At eleven they are required to attend service in 
the chapel, where President Raymond, or a sub- 
stitute, officiates, and where I preached that Sun- 
day morning on the foundations of Christian 
faith to the most inspiringly attentive and re- 
sponsive audience I have ever addressed. Dinner 
is at five; prayers, lasting twenty minutes or so, 
are conducted by the President in the chapel at 
half past six; and the rest of the day is abso- 
lutely free. Good sense keeps good order; if tliere 
are wardens, monitors, police—call them what 
you will—they wear no uniform, and make no 
sign. The reading room is open; the secular 
papers and magazines lie on the tables, side by 
side with the religious, open to all. The library 
is open. The secular literature stands on the 
open shelves with the religious. Sunday at Vassar 
knows no lock and key. The art gallery and 
museum are closed, not apparently from a 
conviction that looking either at the works of man 
or God on Sunday is sinful, but because to keep 
them opened and warmed would require labor, and 
labor ought to be and is reduced to a minimum. 
The young ladies walk in the grounds or stay 
quietly in their rooms. There was no promenad- 
ing in the corridors and no gathering in the par- 
lors; whether because rules or common sense 
forbade I cannot say. What the young ladies did 
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in their rooms of course I do not know. They 
may have been reading George Eliot’s last novel or 
studying Monday’s lesson for aught I know. But 
however individual folly may have impaired or 
absolutely destroyed the sacred restfulness of the 
day. for the collective community it was an ideal 
Sabbath, a genuine rest day. I should not have 
conceived it possible that there could be such 
absolute restful and spiritually profitable enjoy- 
ment in a community so large and so hetero- 
geneous. The very atmosphere said softly, Come 
unto me and rest. 

Individuals may have misspent their heritage; 
but it was evident that to such as chose to accept 
what the day offered to them it was one of rare 
spiritual profit as well as of rare restfulness. 
Directly after prayers two prayer-meetings were 
held, attended by such as chose. A great many 
did choose. I wish that evening vesper service 
could be held in every church in the land. I wish 
every man that wants to silence woman’s voice in 
public prayer could attend it. There were no 
‘* remarks” except from some gentlemen who were 
present; but there was, what was better, a vol- 
unteer repeating of texts, which, not by pre- 
arrangement but by spiritual sympathy, crystal- 
lized about the thought of the morning sermon, 
and made an extemporaneous Bible reading, the 
more admirable because it was unpremeditated. 
And there were a dozen or fifteen prayers—and 
such prayers! Not one of them circumnavigated 
the globe. Not one of them was marred by those 
archaic formulas which destroy the true beauty 
because the true simplicity and sincerity of so 
much of our public devotions. They were single 
petitions; couched in three or four sentences; 
some of them in a single sentence. No one peti- 
tioner presented more than one petition; and that 
the one which burdened her own heart. I think I 
speak within bounds in saying that no prayer was 
over sixty seconds long. The prayer-meeting pre- 
sented a bouquet of requests, to which each peti- 
tioner contributed a single flower. 

Finally, the day closed with sacred music. The 
organist sat down at the organ in the chapel. A 
written programme was pinned up on the bulletin 
board in the hall. The chapel was dark; tbe only 
lights were those at the organ, for the player’s use. 
Perhaps half the pupils gathered there. And 
there we sat for an hour, while Bach, and Handel, 
and Mendelssobn spoke for us, uttering thoughts 
of prayer and praise which could not be put in 
words. 

It seemed to me, as I went to my room that 
night, after a day of rare restfulness, that Vassar 
College set an example which many a Christian 
household and the entire Christian community 
might profit by. Then is the Sabbath most truly 
sacred when it is most a day of high privilege and 
of restful liberty. i. A. 








NOTES. 


—With this number of the Christian Union Mr. 
Horatio C. King withdraws from the charge of the 
publishing department, to devote himself to “ The 
Orpheus,” of which he has become co-editor and pro- 
prietor. The Christian Union is indebted to Mr. 
King for indefatigable services in its behalf at-a time 
when the transition from a former to a new organ- 
ization demanded an able business pilot; and the 
measure of his skill and fidelity is to be seen in the 
prosperous condition of the business department of 
the Christian Union. He carries with him the sym- 
pathy and hearty good wishes of his fellow-laborers 
in this office. The first number of the “ Orpheus” 
under its new administration lies before us. It isa 
monthly journal of twenty pages and a cover; it con- 
tains considerable reading matter of a musical char- 
acter, a portrait of George Werrenrath, the famous 
tenor, and four musical pieces—a polka for the piano 
by Offenbach, a sacred duet for soprano and alto by 
S. B. Whiteley, a madrigal by Thomas Weelkes, and an 
Easter carol by William A. Pond, Jr. For either the 
household or the choir this journal seems to us an 
admirable conception, with a promise of being ad- 
mirably carried out; and it certainly gives a marvel- 
ously large amount of good music in the course of a 
year for one doUar. Mr. King has, during his con- 
nection with this paper, had the charge of its music 
and its musical criticisms, and our readers will want 
no better evidence as to what the quality of ‘The 
Orpheus” is likely to be under his management. We 
give to him our best wishes in his new labors. To 
cultivate a taste for good music in the community is 
a sacred ambition, and Mr. King gives himself to a 
great and good work. An advertisement in another 
column gives the address and terms of ‘* The Orpheus.” 


—Benjamin F. Wade, whose death occurred at Jef 
ferson, Ohio, on Saturday, has for many years been 





among the most conspicuous of American citizens. 
Forty years ago he entered public life as a State Sen- 
ator, and from that day until the time when he was 
obliged, through the infirmities of advancing years, 
to retire from public life, he never sacrificed princi- 
ple to policy. Rough and even profane of speech, he 
had a sturdy courage which made him feared and 
respected all through the troublous times of anti- 
slavery agitation, and his keenness in debate made 
him a powerful leader in the United States Senate. 
The true story of his life will be an interesting and 
instructive partisan history of the stormiest period 
of our national existence. 


—The statement of Universalist belief adopted at 
the ministers’ meeting in Boston last week, and re- 
ported in our religious news columns, purports to 
give the views of the meeting on the subject of Future 
Punishment; but in point of fact it is a compromise 
measure, and, like all similar statements, does not 
give with exactness the views of either party to the 
compromise. There are two principal parties among 
the Universalists, one of which, and by far the larger 
one, holds to the solemn retributions of the divine 
displeasure against sin in the future life, to be con- 
tinued until repentance and reformation. The 
smaller party holds to the no-punishment theory. 
Formerly this latter doctrine was Universalist *‘ Or- 
thodoxy ” in New England; but it is dying out. The 
“statement” was drawn in order to be acceptable to 
both parties; both wings voted for it; but it does 
not tell the whole truth for either. It was the result 
of a notable and tolerably successful attempt to show 
denominational harmony on an important subject, 
but like pretty nearly all such attempts secured har- 
mony by suppressing, not by settling, the difference. 


—The “‘ Radicai Review,” which had just announced 
that it was going to make a bi-monthly of itself, 
now suddenly suspends altogether, its subscribers 
not renewing in sufficient numbers to warrant the 
proprietor in going on. It is understood, too, that 
the ‘‘ Index” is somewhat embarrassed financially, 
and that its continued existence is rather problemat- 
ical. Radical ideas in religion have a.certain popu- 
larity, but people do not seem willing to pay much 
for them. 


—It is umderstood that the legend ‘‘In God we 
trust”’ is to be stamped on the new silver dollars. 
By all means let the petition ‘‘ Forgive us our debts” 
be added thereto. It is not probable that either 
of these texts or both of them together will have any 
effect in re-establishing our credit in the markets of 
the world, but if we are going to find a sound Script- 
ural basis for the currency we may as well make 
thorough work of it, in the hope that our credit on 
high may not be seriously impaired. 


—John B. Gough will lecture in Rev. Mr. Hepworth’s 
church, March 12th, at 8 o’clock. Subject, ‘‘ London, 
or Lights and Shadows of City Life.’’ The proceeds 
will be given to Jerry McAuley’s Water Street Mis- 
sion. 

—The long period of dissatisfaction with the exist- 
ing management of the National Academy of Design 
has at last taken tangible shape in the first annual 
exhibition of the ‘‘Society of American Artists.” A 
look through the exhibition prior to its regular open- 
ing recalls very strongly certain sections of last year’s 
Academy Exhibition. ‘“ Paris, Munich, aad several 
other places,” said an artist, whom we met at the 
gallery, in speaking of the schools represented. The 
exhibition is certainly very interesting. It contains 
absolutely nothing that can be termed weak, and that 
is more than it has ever been ‘possible to say of any 
exhibition of the Academy. Kurtz’s gallery, in 23d St., 
east of Broadway, is the place of exhibition, and we 
hope that enough paying visitors will be attracted to 
the rooms to give the young society an enoouraging 
send off. 

—Mr. Francis Murphy has just closed a five weeks’ 
temperance campaign at Washington. The results, so 
far as shown by statistics, are most gratifying. 13,000 
names have been secured for the pledge, and great 
enthusiasm has prevailed. Prominent among the 
converts are Mr. Charles Nye, a son of the late Senator 
Nye, and Mr. J. B. Dunning, who have been conduct- 
ing meetings on their own account in Washington 
and elsewhere. The most encouraging feature of the 
‘“‘Murphy movement”’ is its spiritual character and 
the cojperation which 1t seeks from the religious ele- 
ment in the community. Mr. Murphy, it is under- 
stood, contemplates the organization of all the tem- 
perance societies of the country into a great national 
crusade. 


—Dr. John Hall’s letters to the Tribune on “‘Charity”’ 
are conspicuous for sound common sense. The con- 
clusions which he reaches in his latest are substan- 
tially as follows: 


Ist. Whenever it is possible, humane persons should be 
their own almoners. 2d. A humane person should use the 
machinery nearest to himself, whether Congregational or 
neighborhood. 3d. That aid is the most valuable which gives 
only temporary employment, not in the nature of a pen- 
sion, and which stimulates its recipient to exertion. 4th. 
There are cases where humane persons can well employ the 
individual agency of trusted friends who may be brougbt 
into contact with wantand suffering. By using such means 
there will be less need for the great societies of which hu- 
mane people will in the last place avail themselves. “ The 
great weakness in our institutions is the great reliance on 
money—the least effective of the instruments of charity.” 




































































































LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
HOW TO MAKE A LIBRARY. 
co has said that a library is the soul of 
the house. If that is true there must be 
many a soulless house. For the most part a 
library is regarded as the special luxury of the 
rich. It ought to be counted a necessity by all 
householders of even modest income. 

Of course there is an advantage in setting apart 
a special room for the library. Of course you 
may lavish money in making it a room of taste 
and refinement and culture, in art as well as in 
literature. The ideal library will have a bust or 
two, some fine engravings on the wall, perhaps a 
portfolio of engravings, possibly a cabinet of 
curiosities, and it will be a room of serene and 
unbroken quiet. But I am writing for those 
that have no money to lavish on a library. One 
of the most useful library rooms I have ever 
known was a disused granary. It got off its 
stumpy legs and sat itself down upon the ground. 
It was neither boarded nor plastered inside. A 
cheap open stove, that cost eight or ten dollars, 
warmed it. As much more money in lumber fur- 
nished it with pine shelving and a rude pine 
table. But it was a library; and more than one 
volume that has served to instruct and to charm 
American readers has been, if I mistake not, 
written in it. Another library of a successful 
pastor in one of our larger towns is a converted 
attic. I do not believe that he spent a hundred 
dollars in furnishing it. A bit of carpet under the 
feet is the only covering to the floor; a cheap 
kitchen table—perhaps there is a cloth on it, I am 
not sure—serves as a desk, and the book-shelves 
are unpainted pine. 

By all means set apart a special and well- 
lighted room, with an open fire or a Franklin 
stove, if that is possible. But if it is not you 
need not give up having a library. You can turn 
your ‘‘ shut up” parlor into one, and improve both 
it and yourself; for there is no better wall-paper 
than shelves of books. Or you may utilize the 
sitting-room, and, by fixing certain hours of the 
day for quiet, or by cultivating in all the house- 
hold a spirit of consideration for others, you may 
make the same apartment serve as library and 
conversation room. 

The next thing is a book-shelf. And here again, 
of course, you may be free with your money, if 
you have money to be free with, and put up any- 
thing your taste and fancy and purse permit. 
But you need not be deterred from starting a 
library because you have not a hundred dollars 
with which to buy at the upholsterer’s a black 
walnut book-case of regulation pattern. 

The cheapest is also in some respects the best 
book-case. This is a box, or case of boxes of in- 
determinate number. The box is about four feet 
long and twenty inches high, inside measurement; 
a shelf runs from end to end dividing it into two 
sections, each, therefore, about nine and a half 
inches high. Three or four of these boxes, placed 
one above the other, make a case five to seven feet 
high. An unostentatious base-board below and a 
moulding above will help to make it ornamental. 
If the two upper boxes are made a little narrower 
and not quite so high, the book-case presents a grad- 
uated appearance, which is perhaps an advantage. 
They can be made of black walnut, or pine; if you 
are anything of a carpenter, they need cost nothing 
but the price of lumber; they will cost but little at 
any rate. If you are a tenant, and have occasion 
to move, you have only to turn your boxes over 
on the back, without even taking the books out, 
stuff paper or cloth about them, screw a board 
upon the upper surface, and they are packed. 
These boxes, and a table with drawers, are all the 
furniture that is indispensable to a library; the 
rest will come in good time. 

Now as to books. 

Books are for two purposes: reading and study- 
ing. Most men buy books to read; he that builds 
a library buys them to study. 

For books to read there are ample resources for 
those that have no library. You can borrow of 
your more fortunate neighbors. The circulating 
libraries which are springing up all over our land 
afford material ample for reading. Magazines 
and weekly papers afford more reading for the 
money than bound books. For four dollars 
‘*Harper’s Magazine” or ‘‘Scribner’s” or the 





‘* Atlantic” gives much more than four times four 
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dollars will give expended in books. For future 
reference the magazine is never satisfactory; but 
for the mere reader it gives, I will not say the 
cream, but the churned butter of current litera- 
ture. Finally, after you have accumulated the 
foundations of a library you will be ready to add 
to it by purchasing books for mere reading. 
But the library is to be built by slow and sys- 
tematic processes, and it eonsists of instruments 
for the purpose of making your reading more in- 
telligible and useful to you. 

First, of course, is a Webster's 
There is for the ordinary student no comparison 
between Webster and any other. I believe that 
those who affect the most elegant pronunciation 
of English, some of them, claim a superiority for 
Worcester, but in the matter of definitions, and 
especially in that of etymology—the tracing of 
the historical detinitions of terms—Webster Las 


Dictionary. 


no peer. 

Next comes an Encyclopedia. 
ones in the American market are Appleton’s, in 
in four too bulky 


The principal 


sixteen volumes; Johnson's, 
volumes (they ought to be bound into eight); 
‘-Chambers’s Cyclopedia,” and the ‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” now going through the press. The 
two former are American, the two latter are 
English. Either one of these is good enough, 
and is an admirable basis for a family library; 
and the cheapest certainly does not run beyond 


” 


the means of any one who proposes to buy books 
at all. 

It is astonishing how inuch a good encyclopedia 
interprets which is otherwise enigmatical. For 
example: you are reading the latest war news; it 
tells you that the British fleet has gone up from 
Besika Bay into the Seaof Marmora; you wonder 
where it is that it has gone, and what difference it 
makes that it has gone there; or if you do not 
wonder, your children perhaps do. You turn to 
your eyclopedia, article Turkey; there is the map; 
there is Besika Bay; and there is the island in 
the Sea of Marmora where the fleet now lies at 
anchor; and the whole significance of the act at 
once isbefore you. Victor Emanuel has died. Who 
is he? What has he done? You gather your chil- 
dren about the library table and open your eyclo- 
pedia, and turn to the articles Victor Emanuel, 
Cavour, Italy, Garibaldi—the history of the past 
fifteen years is made intelligible in a single even- 
ing. It is better to go without your desserts for 
a year, and without your cigars altogether, than 
to go without a good cyclopedia. 

Next comes an Atlas, and then—but there is no 
end to possibilities, and the only trouble will be to 
know how to deny yourself the needed bocks: for 
the vice of avarice is not excited by gold alone; 
books as well as money arouse a spirit of aequisi- 
tiveness. 

Or you may begin a course of studies and grad- 
ually accumulate the books for pursuing it. 
Books for your Sunday Bible study, for example, 
or for a course of historical study. Two dollars 
will give you a very respectable library for a win- 
ter’s study of English history, if invested in 
Harper’s ‘‘ Half Hour Series.” When you have 
finished the eight little volumes of that series you 
may invest in the ** Epochs of English History,” 
of Scribner, and go over again the same ground 
with greater detail, and without either exhaust- 
ing the subject or yourself, 

Well, I have not told a great deal about how to 
build a library, and the men who count their 
volumes by the hundred or even the score will 
turn away from this letter with a good-natured 
laugh. But Ihave not written it for them, but 
for the victims of agents, for the purchasers of 
resplendent bindings and magnificent title. pages, 
and for the many who rarely buy a book and 
imagine that a library is and can be only the 
privilege of the wealthy and the cultured few. 
Ten dollars a year—tweuty-five cents a week— 
will, in a course of ten years, if wisely expended, 
give the home a library that will certainly not 
be large, but will be an endless source of both 
pleasure and profit, and will, like a snow-ball, be 
constantly increasing, you will hardly know how. 

Your home need not be without a soul. 


THE KNOLL, ) LAICUs. 
CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N.Y. § 


—The pride of propriety never understands the 
liberty of love. 





I PRAY FOR THEE. 
By 8S. M. D. 
(Republished by request.) 
\ JY HEN thou art very weak and weary, dear, 
/ When it is dark, and all seems dreary here, 

And suddenly a light almost divine 
Upon thy doubting eyes and heart doth shine, 
And thou the way to go dost plainly see, 
Know, dearest heart, that then I pray for thee. 


Far off in little chamber I am saying 
These words, all softly, and God hears me praying: 
Dear Lord, I do not know 
If all is well 
With bim whom I love so, 
But thou canst tell. 
Oh give him light to see! 
Ob with him ever be 
Tillall is well! 
When with a weight of sorrow and of fears 
Crushed to the earth thor wt epest bitter tears, 
Lo! gently round thee arms ot tenderest love 
Raise thee from depths of woe, and far above 
Thou hear’st a sweet voice saying ** Trust in me!”’ 
Know, dearest heart, that then I pray thee. 


Then with full heart of love to God I'm saving 
These words, all softly, and he hears ine praying: 
O Lord, perhups to-day, 
Down in the dust, 
He thinks not thou didst say 
* Heart, in me trust!’ 
Oh save bim, Lord, in love ; 
Ob lift him up above, 
Out of the dust! 


When all the answering beauty of the soul 

Is throbbing, thrilling, with the rapturous whole 
Of nature, as on odorous summer night 

The tremulous stars thy senses all delight, 

Thou feelest higher joys than thes« 
Know, dearest heart, that then I pray for thee. 


can de, 


For at my twilight window I am saying 
These words, all softty, ané God hears me praying: 
Dear Father, as to-night 
He sees the sky 
With glorious beauty light, 
To thee on bigh 
W bo this rare radiance wrought 
Raise his adoring thought, 
Above the sky. 


When tenderly beside some stricken child 

Thou standest, and dost speak of Jesus mild, 

Dost whisper of his patience and his death, 

Tt seems to thee as if some quickening breath 

Of Goad’s rich power in thine own words might be, 
Know, dearest heurt, that then I pray for thee. 


With all the knowledge-power of love I'm saving 
These words, all softly, and God hears me praying : 
Be with him, Lord, to-day 
And him inspire: 
As lovingly a way, 
A path far higher, 
He shows to blinded heart 
To his thought warmth impart; 
His words inspire. 
And if e’en now eyes better loved than mine 
Waken that wondrous tenderness in thine, 
It all thy better self to life isstirred 
By other's look, or touch, or gentle word, 
If one is dearer now than I can be, 
Still, dearest heart, believe I pray for thee. 


Between my sobbing and my tears I’m saying 
These words, all softly, and God hears me praying : 
Dear Lord, if it is best, 
Make him more glad! 
Give to him joy and rest; 
I may be sad— 
I can most lonely be- 
Dear Lord, if oniy he 
Is made more glad. 


Nor think that I in arrogance would claim 
The credit of these gifts. In Jesus’ name 
I'm praying for thee always—and my prayer 
Is answered—that I too may have my share 
In thy great nobleness, and thus may be 
Doing some work because I pray for thee. 
Thus always in my loneliness I'm saying 
Such words, all softly, and God hears me praying: 
Dear Lord, both he and 1 
Are far from strong; 
To each of us be nigh; 
The way is long. 
Perhaps he needs not me— 
Jesus, we both need thee: 
Make us more strong! 


ING. 
FORCE AND GUIDANCE. 


| N extering on a religious life, and equally in 
- pursuing it after however long experience, a 
layman’s chief spiritual needs may be summed up 


in the words Force and Guidance. He is immersed 
in secular affairs. He strives to earry on his 
vocation successfully by pure and honest means, 
but he isin an intense competition with adversa- 
ries who do not acknowledge the same restraints 
that he does. He is debarred from resorting to 
devices that he sees used around him and against 
him. This enhances his need for both power and 
discrimination, that by energy and discretion he 
may win the success he cannot stoop to gain by 
wrong or indirection. The father and mother in 





the household feel the need of that aseendancy 
which only moral superiority can secure to them, 
over the adverse influences that surround their 
children. The teacher in the man of 
affairs in public life; the farmerin his hirings and 
tradings; feel the 
If religion consisted alone of restraints, 


school; 
people of every class, same 
needs, 
they would soon fall behind in the unequal com 
petition with those who acknowledge no restraint. 
Then there are perhaps a greater number of people 
of inert natures who are conscions of their own in- 
efficiency, lament. it, 
perhaps more mercilessly than by others, who yet 
know not how to rise above their native sluggish 


criticised by themselves 


ness. 

The layman finds a great deal in the Seripture 
about power, strength, might; about discretion 
and wisdom; about steadfastness and persistence; 
but most laymen I think do not usually find in 
the preaching so much help in these respects as 
they would like. We cannot read an epistle o! 


Paul’s without perceiving that the Gospel pro- 


poses an infusion of new foree into man’s char 
acter; we find the same promise in the Psalms of 
David, but we are at a loss to aequire and appro- 
priate this energy. Even the strongest and wisest, 
as he looks back upon any week of the past and 
measures it by the standard to which the Sabbath 
recalls him, is conscious of deficienees, and knows 
well that most of 
either for want of clear insight, wise forethought 
and calm sound judgment, or for want of courage, 


vigor, confidence im the right and 


his errors, he has eommitted 


indomitable 
persistence in the face of opposition. 

One who is interested to pursue this subject will 
probably: observe that most if not all the sad 
wrecks of Christian character that have recently 
shocked the community are the result, not of 
passion that should have been restrained, but of 
moral weakness that should have been reinforced. 
Few of these men perhaps would have fallen had 
they possessed more foree in these qualities: and 
it seems not too much to infer that the men who 
are now in the greatest danger are so not chiefly 
by indulgence of powers that should be checked, 
but by lack of force or wisdom, or both. <A sys 
tem of instruction that is confined to the prohibit 
ory or restraining aspects of religion tends to 
foster the mere morualities and the miserable illu- 
sions of negative perfectionism, and leaves the 
mind open to the greatest peril at its weakest point. 
These restraints are doubtless needed by all; but 
together with them, and also because of them, 
those who are already wise need a new impulse of 
force, and powerful natures need guidance, and 
most of us need both. 

I understand the source or means of the force 
and guidance of which I speak to be in the sense 
of pardon for past sin, and of an accepted purpose 
to do right; and the presence of the Infinite Spirit 
of wisdom and power. 
Scripture and the proper art of the preacher to 
lead men to these sources in such a way that they 
may not only turn from evil, but that they may 
gain freedom and power; that men of righteous 
purpose and enlightened discretion may assert 
their-proper influence and ascendancy in the com- 
munity, and may attain a prosperity and success 
that shall be a source of welfare to themselves, 
their household and their neighbors. 

The fact that religion bas for one of its great 
objects—or perhaps I should say for one of its 
means—this invigoration of human nature is ob- 
vious throughout the Bible, from the beginning, 
when God said, ‘‘ Let us make man in our image 
and let them have dominion,” to the close, when 
Paul said, ‘‘I can do all things through Christ 
whieh strengtheneth me.” The doctrine of the 
Bible which laymen need to have more fully pre 
sented is that God ‘‘ giveth strength and power 
unto his people” and ‘‘the spirit of a sound mind;” 
that ‘‘he that hath clean hands shall grow 
stronger and stronger,” and shall ‘‘ guide his affairs 
with discretion.” 


It seems to be the aim of 


The parent in the household feels the need of 
more force and guidance to sustain a just authority 
over the children and youth. The two extremes 
of indulgence and harshness are the offspring of 
weakness and indiscreetness. The parent needs 
not the brutal force that runs with pride and self 
ishness, but that genial moral power tnat sways 
and regulates in moderation, to enable him ‘* to 
command his children and his household after 
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him,” and to ‘‘rule well his own house.” The 
farmer, who ought to be ambitious to own and to 
pay for his own farm and to cultivate it to the 
best advantage, needs the new zest in his work 
which springs from gratitude for ‘‘the good land 
which He hath given,” remembering that ‘‘ the 
eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon it, from 
the beginning of the year even unto the end of the 
year.” 
the same strength, ‘‘to show them the way wherein 
they must walk and the work that they must do.” 
He that has to contend with opponents or com- 


The employer and overseer of others needs 


petitors needs the same aid, that he may ‘‘be 
strong and of good courage, fear not, nor be 


’ 


afraid of them.’ 
tive employments, and who are pursuing the pre- 


All who are engaged in produce 
% * and ‘‘ be famous,” need to 
‘it is He that giveth the power to 
Those who have attained positions 


cepts ‘‘ get thee riches 
remember that 
get wealth.” 
of commanding influence need to remember that 
and to take to 
heart the warning—‘‘the execellency of dignity 
and the excellency of power, unstable as water 
thou shalt 


great men are not always wise 


not excel.” And all need to connect 
with the obligations of duty and conscientious fore- 
cast, the legitimate motive indicated by the promise 
that ‘‘then thou shalt make thy way prosperous 
and then thou shalt have good success.” 

Few pastors can look arouna over their congre- 
gation without feeling how much purer and more 
useful the church would be with a larger infusion 
of this vigor and For one man 
needs to be cautioned about too mueh energy 
and all 
three would be better for more elevated judgment. 


wisdom. who 


there are two who need more energy, 
What is true in this respect in the church is equally 
true in all the relations in which Christians stand 
to the world around. 


THE DOCTRINE OF FUTURE PUNISH- 
MENT 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
\ JY HEN I was in America last autumn I was 
frequently requested to give some informa- 





tion to the American public concerning the con- 
troversies which are agitating the churches of this 
country on the future destiny of the impenitent. 
With these requests I felt that I was not at liberty 
to comply. Lor it would have been impossible 
for me to say anything on this subject without 
avowing that I had myself rejected the traditional 
belief of evangelical churches, and that for some 
years I had openly maintained that while those 
who have persistently revolted against the au- 
thority of Christ and persistently rejected his 
love are menaced in the next world with ‘ indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish,” there 
seems to me to be no authority in Holy Scripture 
for the doctrine that those who die impenitent 
will be doomed to endless torment. Eternal life, 
as I believe. is the inheritance of those who are 
in Christ. Those who are not in him will die the 
‘*sevond death,” from which there will be no 
resurrection. The ‘‘chaff” will be burned up in 
the tire which cannot be quenched. The dead 
soul will be cousumed by the worm that dieth 
not. Those that ‘‘obey not the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Clirist” will be ‘‘ punished with ever- 
lasting destruction.” 

I felt that I had no right to make any attack on 
the recognized creed of evangelical churches 
while | was visiting America on the invitation of 
the principal evangelical college in the country. 
To have invested my private heresy with what- 
ever authority it might have derived from my 
temporary association with the distinguished men 
who form the Faculty of the Theological School 
at Yale would have been a most insolent and un- 
generous return for the great honor which they 
had conferred upon me when they appointed me 
to the Lyman Beecher Lectureship. I. am a 
strong believer in baptism, but when I 
preach in Baptist ecburches it is not my custom to 
attack the theory of adult baptism. Iam a Con- 
gregationalist, but I do not preach Congregation- 


infant 


alism when I happen to be in a Presbyterian 
pulpit. Loyalty to Yale prevented me while I 
was in America from saying or writing anything 
in publie about Future Punishment. 

Take a parallel case. If twenty years ago a Non- 
conformist college in England had invited an 
Ainerican clergyinan who happened to believe in 





the institution of slavery to deliver a course of 
Lectures on Preaching, the lecturer would have 
violated all the laws of honor if during his stay 
in this country he had voluntarily and publicly 
defied the anti-slavery feeling of the English peo- 
ple. If he had consented to give an account of 
public opinion in America on the question, and if 
he had assumed the position of a defender of the 
slave-holders, the storm of 
would have provoked would have beaten on the 
Ido not imagine 
that if, while I was in America, I had publicly ad- 
vocated the opinions which I held on the question 
of Future Punishment I should 


hostility whieh he 


college as well as on himself, 


met 
with a hostility as vehement as that which used 
to be 
attempt to Jefend the existence of slavery in the 
Southern States of America; but I felt that 
while sense, the guest of Yale I was 
bound in honor to be silent. 

Since I 


newspapers numerous references to my opinions 


have been 


raised in England in former years by any 


I was, in a 


came home I have seen in American 
on this subject; and the liberality of the author- 
ities at Yale in inviting a heretic like myself to 
deliver the Beecher Lectures 
used as a weapon against those churches which 


Lyman has been 
insist that their ministers should preach the tra- 
ditional Whether my friends at New 
Haven have received from this 
line of argument, I do not know; but I have the 
impression that when they appointed me to the 


doctrine. 


any annoyance 


lectureship they were in all probability unaware 
of the extent to which I had diverged from the 
popular belief. What I had written on this dark 
and terrible controversy was not likely to travel 
Atlantic. With only one of the pro- 
fessors did I have any discussion about it, and I 
that I failed to 


across the 
am sorry to say make him a 
convert. 

There is now no reason why [ should not dis 
cuss the subject in the columns of an American 
newspaper, and I propose in the present article to 
say something about the remarkable sermons de- 
livered a few weeks ago by Canon Farrar in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The Canon himself can hardly imagine that he 
has contributed anything to the settlement of the 
theological question at He attacks with 
vehement—I might even say hysterical—passion 
the orthodox doctrine of eternal torment and 
eternal sin. He attacks the defenders of the doc- 
trine with equal fierceness. He speaks of men 
who ‘‘imay feel the consolatory glow of a personal 
security as they debate upon the awfulness and 
the finality of the sufferings of the damned,” of 
those ‘‘to whom the hideous doctrine of endless 
torture—for hideous it is, even if it be true—is so 
dear, so precious and so comfortable that they 
never seem so happy as when they are denouncing 
‘*Tf,” says the Canon, *‘there be 


issue. 


it on others;” 
one thing which He must Joathe whose name is 
Love, it is the hallelujahs of exulting anathema, 
and the thinly-disguised hatred which rages with 
so fierce an ignorance against a trust in mercy 
founded only on those broad Seriptural doctrines 
which they profess to hold so dear—the doctrine 
of Christ’s infinite redemption; the doctrine of 
God’s boundless love.” Where he finds this ex- 
ultation and rapture in preaching and defending 
the awful theory I cannot tell. Most of the men, 
so far*as I know, who retain it as part of their 
theological system are usually silent abouc it; 
they alleviate its terror by innumerable quali- 
fications. If they preach it at all they preach it 
under the compulsion of conscience, and confess 
that it is ‘‘the burden of the Lord 

I do not think that orthodox men are likely to 
be convinced by sermons in which they are so 
The Canon would have been 


” 


” 


recklessly abused. 
more just, more generous, and more effective, had 
he recognized throughout his sermons the positive 
distress which the doctrine occasions to those who 
believe that with the New Testament in their 
hands they cannot escape from it. For anything 
I know he may have seen in some religious news- 
papers, representing a ‘‘public opinion which is 
no one’s private opinion,” defenses of the doctrine 
which may afford some faint excuse for his de- 
nunciations; but I do not believe that either 
among the clergy of the Establishment or the 
ministers of Nonconforming churches those who 
maintain the orthodox creed are guilty of the eruel 
and savage temper which he attributes to them. 





His own position, stated briefly, is that as Christ 
came to seek and to save the lost, he will seek and 
save in the next world as he is seeking and 
saving in this. The irrevocable doom of the im 
penitent he rejects. He cannot aecept the doc- 
trine that only those who receive Cbrist as their 
Prince and Saviour, and to whom he gives eternal 
life, will live forever. He preach the 
certainty of what is called universalism—that is, 
the view that all will finally be saved.” but bis 
hope is that ‘‘the vast majority of the lost will at 
length be found.” 


“cannot 


Before they are ‘‘ found” he 
thinks that they will suffer, and suffer terribly. 
‘‘He who chooses sin must meet with retribution ; 
Inust experience in his own individual person the 
lea talionis of offended nature—eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, hand for hand, 
stripe for stripe.” 


wound for wound, 
But the chastisements of God 
are merciful, and like his longsuffering are in 
tended to bring men to repentance. The fire is 
‘‘a fire of love.” It is to purify and not to torture; 
it is to melt and not to burn.” 

There are two questions which these sermons 
First, 
Will the English Chureh tolerate Canon Farrar’s 
opinions, or has he made himself liable to a pros 
ecution for heresy? Second, To what extent do 
the clergy generally sympathize with him? 

To the first of these questions there is a defi 
nite and conclusive reply. In February, 1860 
just eighteen years ago—seven gentlemen, six of 
them being clergymen of the Church of England, 
published a volume of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” 
The volume was intended to ‘‘illustrate the ad 
vantage derivable to the cause of religious and 
moral truth, from a free handling, in a becoming 
spirit, of subjects peculiarly liable to suffer by the 
repetition of conventional language, and from 
traditional methods of treatment.” To the vast 
majority of the clergy the ‘‘advantage” 
obvious. The volume created universal indigna- 
tion and dismay. The seven contributors were 
cowmonly described as the Septem contra Chris- 
tum. In answer to an address to the Episcopal 
Bench, a letter signed by all the English and Irish 
bishops condemned certain opinions which, as 
the address declared, were maintained in the ob- 
Suits were instituted in the 
ecclesiastical courts against two of the writers— 
Dr. Rowland Williams and Mr. Wilson. After 
judgment had been pronounced by the Privy 
Council a synodical condemnation of the book 
was passed by both Houses of Convocation. 

But neither the Bishops nor the House of Con 
vocation, nor both together, have supreme au- 
thority in the Church of England. In the Court 
of Arches, Dr. Lushington, one of the most 
learned of ecclesiastical judges, decided against 
the essayist, Mr. Wilson, on the question of Fu- 
ture Punishment. ‘I believe,” said the Judge, 
‘*T put the true construction upon this passage 
{quoted from Mr. Wilson’s essay] when I say it 
declares that a hope must be entertained of an 
intermediate state, and that finally ull, both great 
and small, will escape eternal condemnation. I 
cannot reconcile the opinions thus declared with 
the passages cited of the creeds and Formularies.”’ 
But troiu tue Court of Arches there was an appeal 
to the Privy Council, and by the Privy Council 
Dr. Lushiugton’s judgment was reversed. 

The argument of the judgment of the Privy 
Council is characteristic and instructive. In the 
Catechism the child is taught that in repeating 
the Lord’s prayer he prays to God ‘‘that He will 
keep us from all sinand wickedness, and from our 
ghostly enemy, and from everlasting death ;” but, 
in the opinion of the Privy Council, ‘‘ this expo- 
sition of the Lord’s Prayer cannot be taken as 
necessarily declaring anything touching the eterni- 
ty of punishment after the resurrection.” The 
prosecution had relied on the passage in the Com 
mination Service which reads: ‘‘O terrible voice 
of most just judgment which shall be pronounced 
upon them, when it shall be said, Go, ye cursed, 
into the fire everlasting,” ete. They had also re- 
lied on the passages in the Athanasian Creed 
which declare that those who reject the Catholic 
Faith shall ‘* perish everlastingly,” and shall go 
into ‘everlasting fire.” But the judges allege 
that ‘‘of the meaning of these words, ‘ everlast- 
ing fire,’ no interpretation is given in the Formu- 
’ referred to by the prosecution, and they 
say that ‘* Mr. Wilson has urged in his defense that 
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the word ‘everlasting’ in the English translation 
of the New Testament and of the creed of St. 
Athanasius must be subject to the same limited 
interpretation which some learned men have given 
to the original words which are translated by the 
English word ‘everlasting,’ and he has also ap- 
pealed to the liberty of opinion which has always 
existed without restraint among very eminent 
English divines upon this subject.” 

Like Canon Farrar in one of his sermons, the 
judges draw attention to the fact that in Articles 
of King Edward VI., framed in 1552, the Forty- 
second Article was in the following words: ‘* All 
men shall not be saved at length. Thei also are 
worthie of condemnation who indevoure at this 
time to restore the dangerouse opinion that al 
menne, be thei never so ungodlie, shall at lengtht 
bee saved, when thei have suffered paines for 
their sinnes a certain time appointed by God’s 
justice.” This article was omitted when the Ar- 
ticles were revised in 1562, and to condemn Mr. 
Wilson’s opinion would in the judgment of the 
Privy Council be ‘‘ to restore the article so with- 
drawn. In conelusion their lordships say, ‘‘ We 
do not find in the Formularies . . . any such dis- 
tinct declaration upon the subject as to require 
us to condemn as penal the expression of hope by 
a clergyman that even the ultimate pardon of the 
wicked, who are condemned in the day of judg- 
ment, may be consistent with the will of Al- 
mighty God.” 

Legally, therefore, Canon Farrar’s position is 
absolutely safe. 

How many of the clergy hold similar opinions 
is a question on which no one can pronounce with 
any confidence. In the first of his three sermons 
the Canon says that he knows that his own belief 
is ‘‘the belief of multitudes, and of yearly in- 
creasing multitudes, of the wisest and the most 
learned in our church.” The Broad Church 
clergy are, I suppose, unanimously in favor of 
some such theory as Canon Farrar’s. A clergy- 
man would hardly be called ‘‘ broad,” whatever 
his opinions on other questions, who adhered to 
the doctrine of eternal torment. The clergy be- 
longing to the Broad Church party are usually 
estimated at a tenth of the whole number of the 
clergy. As they are the literary party in the 
Church they seem to have a strength far greater 
than their numbers would imply. 

Among the High Church clergy—or, as they 
have recently been described, ‘‘the Correct 
Chureh”—there seems to be great restlessness of 
opinion on the question. For several weeks the 
‘* Guardian,” which is the representative of this 
section, had its columns filled with controversial 
letters which indicated profound dissatisfaction 
with the popular theory. This is the learned 
party in the Church, and if any considerable 
number of its members renounce the doctrine of 
an irrevocable doom at death and eternal suffer- 
ing, the great body of the clergy are certain, 
sooner or later, to follow their lead. 

Among tbe Ritualists, and those members of the 
High Church party who touch the borders of Rit- 
ualism, there is just now a vehement antagonism 
to what they describe as the Protestant doctrine 
that forces an impassable gulf between the lost and 
the saved at the moment of death, and they are 
trying to avail themselves of the present excitement 
on the subject to spread a belief in the doctrine of 
Purgatory. In the popular Ritualistic discussions 
of the question I do not notice any clear recogni- 
tion of the ultimate question at issue. Purga- 
tory, according to the theory of the Romish 
Church, is for those who die in the faith, but who 
need purification before they can enter heaven. 
To these persons the traditional Protestant theory 
is more merciful than the Romish theory; for it 
teashes that they all pass at once into the pres- 
ence of God and that by the instantaneous opera- 
tion of God’s grace—not by fearful purgatorial 
fires—they are cleansed from all sin. Those whom 
the Protestaut theory condemns to an eternal 
Hell are also condemned to an eternal hell by the 
theory of Rome, so that Purgatory only intro- 
duces a new terror. But still the Ritualists are 
using the doctrine as a weapon against the popu- 
lar belief, and are using it, I think, very effect- 
ively. As they probably constitute a third, at 
least, of the whole number of the established 
clergy their action in relation to this controversy 
is important. 





There remain the Evangelicals, who are a fifth, 
perhaps a fourth, of the whole number of the 
established clergy. For the most part these are 
resolute in their defense of the traditional belief. 
I doubt whether many of therh preach the doc- 
trine with anything of the old vehemence and 
earnestness, but they maintain it as an essential 
element of the orthodox evangelical creed. A 
few of these have surrendered it, but, so far as I 
know, those who have surrendered the traditional 
doctrine have not accepted Dr. Farrar’s theory ; 
they believe that eternal life is given to those 
who are in Christ, and that the rest of mankind 
will without doubt ‘‘ perish ’—literally ‘‘ perish ” 
—everlastingly. 

The position of the controversy among the Non- 
conformists I will try to illustrate in another 
article. R. W. DALE. 

BIRMINGHAM, England. 








THE POPE’S DEATH. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


TTNHE long-looked-for event has at length taken place, 
+ and it came at the last in the form of asurprise. The 
news of the death of Pius [X. fell upon the ear of the 
eternal city without the prelude of even a few hours bul- 
letins. ‘‘E morto Pio Nono” was the message that circu- 
lated through the streets and entered the houses in some 
invisible mysterious way last Thursday afternoon about 
4o’clock. Yet at that hour he was still living, and it was 
only through the official notice of the evening papers, 
which are cried in the streets at 9 o’clock, that we learned 
that the aged Pope had breathed his last at 5:45 P. M. 

The agony was long, so reluctantly did the strong frame 
yield to the iron hand of the spoiler. It was noticed with 
interest by the ecclesiastics who surrounded his bed that 
he expired just as the church bells sounded the ‘‘ Ave 
Maria,”’ just as he would have repeated, had he been con- 
scious, the angel’s salutation to her who had been all his 
life the special object of his devotion, and on whose brow 
he had placed her crowning glory as the ‘‘ Immacolata.”’ 
More interesting to us, non-Catholics, is it to learn that 
when the psalms for the dying were being repeated around 
his bed the almost paralyzed lips gathered strength to join 
in the first verse of the 121st Psalm, ‘‘In domo Domini 
ibimus.” ‘‘We will go up into the house of the Lord.’’ And 
now, the beautiful face to which age had only added in- 
creasing charms, and which few could ever look upon 
without loving, lies cold and stiff in death. The lids are 
for ever closed over the blue liquid eyes, and Pius IX. 
has gone forth alone to meet his God! 

This morning I went amid the thousands that crowd 
St. Peter's from before daybreak until the church is closed 
to see for the last time the form which has become tolera- 
bly familiar to me through a number of visits made to him 
during his last years of seclusion. Many truly Christian 
utterances have I heard from those dead lips. I have 
heard them bid mothers go home and live a life of earnest 
piety before their children, seeking to bring them up in the 
tear of the Lord, and being more desirous that they should 
be robust in soul and rich in the gifts of the Holy Ghost, than 
that they should possess the riches and honors of this 
world. I have heard him warn men against trusting in 
political combinations and in material force for the pros- 
perity of the Church of Jesus Christ, and insist that she 
would never be built up save by the spirit of love to God 
and love to one another which was first infused into her by 
her Divine Founder. And finally I have received a number 
of times from those dead lips the solemn blessing given in 
the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. I 
thought I perceived, in the course of these interviews, ex- 
tending over a space of about six years, a growing ripe- 
ness and mellowness in the old man’s religious utterances. 
Only on the first occasion did he make any allusion to the 
presence of Protestants; ever afterwards he imparted his 
blessing to all, without any distinction of creed or circum- 
stances, praying that it might go with them through life 
and as they passed the gates of death and landed on the 
shores of eternity. If I take pleasure in recounting all I 
know in favor of the venerable Pontiff just deceased, I 
shall surely not be blamed. Even here, where a wronged 
city and a long crushed people might have been pardoned 
had some harsh word escaped their lips, there has not yet 
been heard one reproach. 

The pure and blameless life of Pius IX. has won for him 
respect and consideration such as perhaps no one of his 
predecessors ever enjoyed ; and, whether justly or un- 
justly, his counsellors and ministers are held responsible 
for all the wrongs of his administration. Strange are the 
contrasts in the life of this man. The lips that have pro- 
nounced so many blessings have sent forth many anathe- 
mas. The most blameless, the most amiable, the most 
beloved of the successors of St. Peter has done more to 
stir up strife and to mar the peace of the Church than per- 
haps any other. The hand, so fair and soft even in death, 
that has been so often raised to make the sign of the cross 
and to bless the kneeling multitudes, has signed many a 
stern death warrant and many a treaty that could only be 
ratified with blood. But for a review of his life the read- 
ers of the Christian Union must look elsewhere. 

If the condition of those who have left this world can be 
affected by the acts of those they have left behind, Pius 
IX. will certainly suffer from the conduct of his friends. 
The extravagant, the blasphemous adulation heaped on 





his name and memory by the Catholic press is almost in- 
credible. 

From the crowds which throng to see for a last time the 
face of the dead Pope and to kiss his sacred feet the ‘‘Osser- 
vatore” draws many rhapsodical conclusions. Yet it in- 
tentionally ignores the fact that scarce a month ago, at the 
death of Victor Emanuel, the crowd that invaded the Quiri- 
nal was just as great, and the demonstration of grief in the 
city a hundred-fold greater. The difference between the 
two deaths and the manner in which the intelligence was 
received not only by the city of Rome, but by all Italy, 
and, it might be added, by all Europe, would be in itself 
alone a serious lesson to the clerical party, and to the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy, had they eyes to see, ears to hear 
and a heart to understand. 

For three whole days after the King’s death all business 
was suspended, not only in Rome but in all the great cities 
of Italy; and from that day until now there still come re- 
ports from little obscure towns and villages all over the 
land, where funeral obsequies are held, and churches and 
houses draped in mourning for the lamented dead. Yet 
the solemn funeral mass for the dead Pope, performed two 
days ago at the Church of St. John Lateran,called together 
only a little handful of people, more than half of whom 
were curiosity-seeking travelers. No sooner had Victor 
Emanuel breathed his last than multitudes from every 
part of Italy set out for Rome; and the city was crowded 
as no Roman ever saw it before or expects to see it again. 
The death of the Pope has brought no one. Even the Car- 
dinals, save, perhaps, Cardinal McCloskey, have shown no 
haste. In the face of these most significant facts the crazy 
journalist describes ‘‘ the universe at the feet of Pius LX.” 

“Tbe church is a widow, the people of God are orphans 
the Pope is dead. He was the only man lett on the darkened 
earth. At this moment there are no more stars to vanish ; 
there is nothing left to die. All humanity raises its eyes in 
anguish to the heavens where this sun has disappeared in a 
cloud. Men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into-heaven ? 
Blessed be God, an answer comes for our comfort. “This man 
of God who has left you and has gone up into heaven, shall 
come again in the same manner as ye have seen him go up.’ 
He does not leave you orphans.” 

This extract is enough, perhaps more than enough. Time 
was when I might have doubted the veracity of the narra- 
tor of such language, but I have copied word for word 
from the newspaper lying beside me. 

After a lapse of thirty-two years, again Rome sees a 
conclave; and in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
with protection and safety about them as never before, the 
customs of the dark middle ages are still adhered to. The 
masons are at work night and day putting up the walls 
which are to enclose the conclave in its dismal tomb. The 
tiny cells are being prepared, and arrangements made for 
the cooking of the food which will be drawn up from out- 
side in baskets. And here, almost in the dark, shut out 
from all comfort and all society, this strange assembly of 
men, the youngest of whom is forty-nine and the oldest of 
whom is eighty-four, expects to receive the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost as to the man who is to be the successor of 
the much lauded Pius IX. In three days from the day on 
which I write the work will probably be completed, and 
the dismal assembly will begin. 

RoME, Feb. 14th, 1878. 


Religions Hetws. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters, 











ABROAD. 
ENGLAND.—Canon Liddon, in a letter on the Eastern 
Question, addressed to the Rev. S. Minton, frankly says : 
“As you may know, I am a very decided ‘ High Church- 
man,’ and have been so all my life. But { have had to 
confess to myself that in this great question the English Dis- 
senters have been more loyal to the cause of truth and 
righteousness than we of the Cburch of England.” 








An Uncompromising London clergyman, the Rev. R. O. 
T. Thorpe, Vicar of Christ Church, Old Kent-road, lately 
refused to receive candidates for confirmation from the 
churches of two of his ritualistic brethren. From the 
correspondence which passed between them, published in 
the ‘‘Church Times,” he seems to have been moved by 
strong convictions. We quote a few lines: : 

“Could you and I—associated though we be as clergymen 
in the same church, and disposed to deal courteously as well 
as justly with each other—could we hold communion to- 
gether? I hold that you are acting traitorously within the 
bosom of the church. I hold that, instead of the doctrines of 
Christ, you are teaching the dogmas of man—the errors of 
Rome.” 

The bishop, however, who is Dr. Thorold (of Rochester), 
himself a Low Churchman, refuses to endorse Mr. Thorpe’s 
position: 

= That the clergyman,” he says, “in whose church the Con- 
firmation happens to be solemnized should feel in any way 
accountable for the sentiments of the clergy who for con- 
venience’ sake send their candidates to his church is, I 
think, quite unnecessary.’”’ 

The confirmation service was accordingly appointed by 
the bishop in one of the ritualistic churches instead of Mr. 
Thorpe’s, to which the latter was obliged to send his own 
candidates. 





The agitation on the sale of Church livings has reached 
Parliament, the occasion being the introduction of a reso- 
lution condemning simoniacal evasions of the existing law 
on the subject. It appears that upwards of two thousand 
livings—about cne-fourth of the whole salable property of 
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the church—are now in the hands of agents for sale or 
exchange. Any one wanting a living has only to consult 
the agents’ advertisements, in which much is generally 
made of the situation of the place offered for sale, and the 
advantages in the way of hunting, scenery, the shooting of 
rooks, etc., while nothing whatever is said of the duties 
attached to the living, except that they are light and few 
in number. One mode of evasion is to present to the living 
the most venerable clergyman who can be found, in order 
that in selling the next presentation the auctioneer may 
represent the incumbent as being ‘‘ absolutely on his last 
legs.” The history of the Cheshire living of Wilmdon was 
specified as an illustration of these vicious practices. The 
living is worth £1,600 per annum, and is in the gift of the 
Trafford family, who, being Roman Catholics, cannot pre- 
sent to it. The advowson of the living, i. e., the right of 
patronage, was in 1814 bought for the benefit of the pur- 
chaser’s sister; in 1824 it was sold in a hurry in the hunting 
field for £6,000; but the incumbent being then in articulo 
mortis, the Bishop refused to institute, and legal proceed- 
ings followed for several years, during which the Crown 
presented to the living. It was next sold, again for a 
lady’s benefit, in 1829, and the incumbent was so often ill 
and yet lived so long that it was sold again three times be- 
fore it passed to the present patron. No practical solution 
of the difficulty was suggested by any of the speakers, nor 
is it likely that any exists short of disestablishment. 


FRANCE.—The Bible at the Paris Exhibition.—Ground 
has been secured opposite the main entrance at the 
Trocadero for the erection of a kiosk for the sale of Bibles. 
From the experience of 1867 a large demand is anticipated. 
It is proposed to supply all foreign visitors with copies of 
the gospels and epistles in their own language. 


GERMANY.—Religious interest in Holstein.—The parish 
of Pastor Jenson of Brecklum has beome a center of 
revival and evangelistic work. A Sunday magazine and a 
missionary paper are  pubiished by him, and a 
Christian newspaper for the whole province carries the 
truth among the masses three times a week. Pastor 
Jenson has also a depot for Christian books, and sends 
forth colporteurs with these, as well as Bibles and tracts. 
Besides all this, he has just been enabled to open a training 
home for missionaries, free of debt. This example has 
found imitators in other parts, several parishes having 
joined together in appointing an evangelist, who travels 
from place to place preaching the Word. 


Spain.—It is stated by the Evangelical Continental So- 
ciety that nothing has yet occurred in Spain to interrupt 
the regular preaching of the Gospel. Every means, though, 
is employed to mislead the people as to the nature of the 
protestant faith and to draw Protesiants into the Catholic 
Church. In Toledo the report has been spread that the 
authorities have power to banish and arrest the Protestant 
minister and teacher, and that all who will not return to 
the Romish Church shall be punished and _ persecuted. 
These statements are made in the church, the streets, and in 
all the houses. The examination of the Evangelical 
schools held in December proved very satisfactory, and 
showed the superior advantage of these schools as compared 
with the official Catholic institutions. 


AT HOME. 

The Boston Congregational Club is overrun with members. 
At a late meeting a list of candidates was peremptorily 
black-balled on this consideration alone, and at the last 
meeting it was resolved, as a further means of relief, that 
all members failing to pay their annual dues within three 
months from the Ist of January should be dropped. 


Presbyterian Reunion.—Referring to a recent expression 
of Dr. John Hall in the New York Presbytery as to the 
probability of the Southern church changing its present 
attitude, the ‘‘Central Presbyterian” (Richmond) asserts 
the following: 

“There has never been a time within the last twelve years 
when there was so little idea of such a thing asa reunion 
with the Northern Presbyterian Church.” 


Interesting revivals are reported in progress in many of 
the Kansas churches. The ‘ Murphy movement” also, in 
some of its various forms, has reached nearly every part 
of the state, and has already done much good. Many give 
promise of permanent reformation, and a healthy tone of 
public sentiment has been created. In several of the 
smaller cities and villages the saloons have generally been 
closed, and sobriety and good order prevail. 


Where the ministers grow.—New England continues to 
supply ministers, as well as other valuable ingredients of 
good sound order, to various less favored sections of the 
country. Norwich, Conn., has just given its Dr. Dana to 
Minnesota ; Stamford, Conn., parts with its Mr. Strong, 
rector of Christ Church, to go to Savannah, Ga. ; and 
from Dorchester, Mass., Mr. Sylvester, rector of St. Mary’s, 
Episcopal, goes to Davenport, Iowa., to be Canon of the 
Cathedral there. 


Mr. Samuel Rowe, a Deaf Mute, was ordained, at West 
Boxford, Mass., Feb. 20th, as an evangelist. There are 
but three ordained ministers among the mutes in the 
United States, the first two being in the Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Rowe has been some time acting as a missionary in 
Massachusetts, and now goes to Maine in answer to a call 
from the Deaf Mute Association of that state. The ordi- 
nation services were peculiarly interesting, and were inter- 
preted in the sign language by Prof. R. H. Atwood. 


A New Conference.—The Grand Traverse (Michigan) 
Congregational Conference being too large for efficient 
work, a part of its territory has been set off in a new 
body. This will be known as the Cheboygan Conference, 
and will cover the five northern-mo t counties in the 





state. The number of churches which it includes is thir- 
teen. Meetings for organization were held Feb. 13-15, and 
were marked by unusual warmth and interest. The mod- 
eratur is the Rev. Jas. A. McKay, and the scribe the Rev. 
Page F. McClelland. 


Dr. Withrow’s pastorate of the Park St. Church, Boston, 
already shows a good record. Within eighteen months 
180 have been added to the communion; during the past 
year the church has contributed to outside benevolent work 
more than $7,500; Sunday-school is nearly twice as large 
as it ever has been in the sixty-nine years’ history of the 
cburch; attendance at Friday evening service is between 
400 and 500, entirely filling the chapel; five other largely 
attended prayer-meetings are held during the week; in- 
come from pew rentals will meet all expenses of the year, 
which has not been the case since 1873, the third year of 
Mr. Murray’s ministry. 


Revival Notes.—Messrs Moody and Sankey are making 
the work tell in Springfield. Even the local press, which 
has been rather lukewarm, admits that ‘there is a per 
ceptible widening and deepening of interest in the City 
Hall meetings.” Hearty coéperation is received from all 
the Evangelical clergymen. The Rev. A. K. Potter has 
given especially efficient help.—Mr. Moody is not the only 
evangelist who can fill the great Boston Tabernacle. Mr. 
McGranahan is preaching there to audiences of 5,000 and 
6,000, and drawing hundreds into the enquiry room. The 
way is thus being paved for Mr. Moody, who comes to 
Boston March 10th for a two weeks’ sojourn preparatory 
to going to New Haven.. 

The People’s Tabernacle in Detroit.—In April last a 
prayer-meeting was opened in a saloon, whose proprietor, 
having joined the Red Ribbon Club, had cast the liquor 
out. This meeting has been continued tothe present time, 
the capacity of the room being increased from time to 
time, until it will now seat 500 or 600, and has an average 
attendance of over 300, A society has been formed under 
the above name, with some of the leading men of the 
city as trustees. It is intended eventually to erect a 
church edifice. The society is wholly unsectarian in its 
aims, and the house will be open to all denominations. It 
is an effort to reach the masses who cannot be induced to 
enter the churches as now constituted and managed. 


Orthodoxy and Modified Universalism.—The Rev. E. 
Frank Howe, pastor of the Central Congregational Church, 
Newtonville, Mass., formerly of Indianapolis, and one of 
the more liberally minded men of his denomination, has 
been preaching upon what Orthodoxy has to say of modi- 
fied Universalism. He makes three points: (1) Orthodoxy 
is under obligations to Universalism as a force by which it 
has been led to re-examine and restate the doctrine of 
future punishment; (2) Orthodoxy must admit that modi- 
fied Universalism is a great improvement over the original 
article; (3) Universalism must undergo still further modi- 
fications before it can harmonize with the Bible, or with 
natural law, or escape responsibility for encouraging men 
jn unholy lives. 


Bible Study.—There is generally something to be learned 
at the monthly convocation of the Long Island P. E. Sun- 
day-schools. At the last one a valuable paper on *‘ The 
S. S. teacher’s study of the Bible” was read by the Rev. R. 
B. Snowden. We quote a few lines : 

“With all the random talk afloat about the Bible losing 
some of its hold upon the world’s mind there never was a 
time when it was starched to better purpose or more fondly 
loved. Itisa sturdy old book, ribbed with common sense, so 
full of help for every-day life, so practical in its moralities, 
that a serious study of it will make the strongest, noblest, 
purest of all characters.” 

With respect to commentaries, the speaker maintained 
that ‘‘old Matthew Henry for suggestiveness and Profes- 
sor Cowles for compactness and downright common sense 
are not excelled by any.” 


The New Hampshire S. S. Association has in former 
years invited Unitarians and Universalists to unite with it 
in its annual conventions and its general plans and meth- 
ods of Sunday school work; and a leading address at the 
last convention was made by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
of Boston. The Executive Committee of the Association 
has now instructed its secretary so to conduct its work 
hereafter that ‘‘ Evangelical” churches only be invited to 
join in it. This action is softened by the following: 

* Resolved, That we regret the separation which must neces- 
sarily be made with some who by their co-operation and 
deportment have been liberal and gentlemanly in all their 
associations with us, yet we feel it a duty we owe to our- 
selves and the cause of Christ. We only hope that they, with 
us, may be led to accept him as their Saviour, and thus in 
principle be enabled to stand upon the plain teaching of the 
whole word of God.” 

See Luke ix., 49. 


A Universalist Confession of Faith has appeared. The 
ministers of that denomination in Boston and vicinity have 
adopted a series of nine resolutions setting forth tueir dis- 
tinctive doctrines substantially as follows: 

The Holy Scriptures contain a revelation of the character 
of God and the principles of his moral government; as holi- 
ness and happiness are inseparably connected. so all sin is 
accompanied and followed by misery, God rendering to every 
man according to his works; God is not only King and Judge, 
but Father; divine justice will administer such discipline as 
may be needed to secure the obedience it demands; Christ 
came to save from sin rather than from punishment, and he 
must continue his work till its end be accomplished ; repent- 
ance and salvation are not limited to this life ; so to limit them 
is to limit the Holy One of Israel; death has no saving power; 
salvation, before or after death, is solely by Christ- 


The ninth we quote verbatim: 
** Whatever differences in regard to the future may exist 











among us, none of us believe that the horizon of eternity will 
be relatively either largely or fora long time overcast by the 
clouds of sin or punishment, and in coming into the enjoy- 
ment of salvation, whensoever that may be, all the elements 
of penitence, forgiveness and regeneration are involved. 
Justice and mercy will then be seen to be entirely at one, and 
God be all in all.” 


GLEANINGS. 

Boston has over 200 churches. 

A temperance revival is prevailing in Jamaica, L. I. 

Revival neetings are in progress at Owatonna, Minn. 

Mr. Pentecost, it is understood, will go from Hartford to 
Middletown, Ct. 

Two Baptist churches of Providence, R. I. bave adopted 
a basis of union. 

Many of the Yale students will join the Moody and Sankey 
choir at New Haven. 

Mr. O.G. Baker, of the last class in Andover, has been 
ordained at Jamaica, Vt. 

Gavazzi celebrated at Rome lately the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the beginning of his ministry. 

Resignations are noted of the Rev. Messrs. W. A. Cham- 
berlin, of Oneida, Ill... and W. B. G. Wilkie, of Faribault, 
Minn. 

An Episcopal clergyman of Plainville, Ct., the Rev. Mr. 
Seelye, lately conducted revival meetings at the Methodist 
church in Windsor Locks. 

Evangelists are working among the wounded Russian 
soldiers at St. Petersburg, and a remarkable degree of re- 
ligious interest is said to prevail. 

A debt of $49,000 has been raised from the Rutgers Pres- 
byterian Church, N. Y.. largely through the efforts of the 
pastor, the Rev. N. W. Conkling, D.D. 

Mrs. Whitney Denike. of Ypsilanti, bequeathed $8,000 to 
Kalamazoo College, but the will, having been made prior to 
her marriage, will probably prove ineffective. 

—A conference of the Congregational churches in New 
Jersey met in Jersey City Feb. 27th. The main topic of dis- 
cussion was “ Systematic Benevolence.” 

Much to the satisfaction of his people, the Rev. A. &. 
Dunning. of the Highland Congregational Church, Boston, 
has declined his call to the First Church, Bangor, Me. 

-Itis proposed to resist by legal measures the establish- 
ment of the K. C. Hierarchy in Scotland. One party bas sub- 
scribed £5,000 to assist in defraying the necessary expenses. 

—Rev. L. D. Barrows, D.D., of Plymouth, N. H., died Feb. 
18th, aged sixty years. At thetime of his death he was presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Methodist Conference and the 
Ladies’ College at Tilton. 

—Dedication services were held in the newly-built * Stone 
Church,” at Clinton, N. Y., Feb. 14th. The old Stone Church 
was burnt down 1n 1876. The present edifice stands upon the 
same ground and is wholly paid for. 

—Dr. Burgess, of Springfield, Mass., has been elected Bishop 
of the new P. E. diocese of Quincy, Ill. He is a High Church- 
man, but is held in esteem by men of all parties. The late 
Bishop Burgess, of Maine, was his brother. 

The living of St. Matthias. Stoke Newington, London, has 
been offered to the Rey. N. C. 8. Poyntz, curate in charge, on 
condition that he will refrain from using vestments, altar 
lights and incense. This he declines to do. 

-The Rev. Dr. Benjamin, whose Christian name is George 
Whitefield, was received from the Church of England into 
Roman Catholic communion, Jan. 29th, at the Church of St. 
John of Jerusalem, Great Ormond St., London. 

—The Moravian Church in America comprises a Northern 
and a Southern division. The former, numbering 51 churches, 
will hold its annual Synod this year at Hope, Ind. An effort 
is being made to change the place to Philadelphia. 

—A conference for the promotion of Scriptural holiness 
was recently held with great success at Rotterdam, Holland. 
The evening Evangelistic meetings were attended by thou- 
sands. Another conference was appointed for Feb. 26 to 
March 1. 

The Vicar of Wakefield died Feb. 10th, in his seventy- 
seventh year. He was the Rev. Charles Joseph Camidge, 
M.A., and was appointed vicar in 1855. In 1875 he retired on 
account of age,and has since resided at Wakefield Lodge, 
Leamington, England. 

Dr. Moorhouse, the new Anglican Bishop of Melbourne, 
wants to reform the stage. His idea is that all who are will- 
ing to co-operate with him shall bind themselves not to visit 
any theater where immoral! pieces are played. Better bind 
themselves not to go at all. 

Half a century ago on the lith of February, Rev. Giles 
Pease preached his first sermon in the old church in Som- 
ers, Ct.; Sunday Feb. 17th, he preached the same sermon in 
the present church. Mr. Pease now resides in Rockville, and 
is upwards of eighty years of age. 

—Fifty years ago also the Congregational church in Athol, 
Mass., organized a Sunday school. The minister did not en- 
dorse the movement. During its history it has had nine 
superintendents, most of them deacons, four of whom are 
still connected with the school. 

During the past year the Congregational church of 
Marion, Iowa, the Rev. W. A. Waterman, pastor, has erected 
and paid for a new building and parsonage costing $15,000. 
In two years the membership has grown from 70 to 250. The 
8.8. has kept pace with the church. 

Installation services were held at Springfield, Ill, Feb. 
19, the candidate being the Rev. Robert Nourse. Sermon by 
Rey. J. T. Hyde; charge to pastor, right hand of fellowship, 
and address to people by the Rev. Messrs. G. C. Adams, C. W. 
Clapp, and M. K. Whittlesey respectively. 

—Sixty-four families have left the Madison Ave. Reformed 
Church, N. Y., with the Rey. Mr. Lloyd, and propose organ- 
izing a Presbyterian Church under his pastorate. They have 
rented the vacant edifice on Madison Ave. and 47th 8t., and 
will shortly apply for admission tothe N. Y. Presbytery. 

—The Presbyterian church in Jamaica, L. I., is claimed to 
be the oldest in the country. The village was settled in 1656. 
Dec. 20, 1662, a committee was appointed “to make ye rate 
for ye minister's house and transporting ye minister.” The 
first pastor was the Rev. Zechariah Walker; his latest suc- 
cessor is the Rev. Lewis Lampman. 

After a pastorate of more than 62 years the Rev. John 
Brown, D.D., rector of St. George’s P. E. Church, Newburgh, 
N. Y., seeks retirement. Dr. Brown is in his 87th year. He 
preached his inaugural sermon in Newburgh December 24th, 
1815. Such an instance of continuous service must be almost 
without parallel. His church has elected him Pastor Emeri- 
tus for life, and conveyed to him a set of affectionate and ap- 
preciative resolutions. 
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HEZEKIAH AND THE ASSYR!/ANS. 
March 17.—2 Chron, xxxii., 9-21 

“With him isan arm of flesh; but with us is the Lord our 
God to help ws, and to fight our battles.”—2 CHeoNn. x xxii., 8. 
FYE story of the deliverance of J. !:' from the 

army of Sennacherib is one of the most striking 
of divine deliverance that even the holy Scriptures con- 
tein, And fir it we are not who'ly deperdent upon the 
Scriptures. However the events may be differently 
interpreted, there is no question historically as to the 
substantial facts. (a) 

Of all the Assyrian kings Sennacherib was the great- 
est, In his reign of twenty-four years the judgment of 
God that fell upon him at this invasion is almost the 
only disaster. Not a vain boast was his declaration to 
the Jews that no gods of other nations had been able to 
deliver them out of his hands. He bad taken Babylon, 
and destroyed seventy-six towns and four huudred and 
twenty villages that were under its protection, He bad 
ravaged the region of the middle Euphrates, overruo 
Penicia, taken Damascus, and conquered the Philis- 
He lad overthrown the power cf Egypt, and 
once laid siege to Jerusalem. To purchase exemption 
from his plundering horde Hez+kiah bad been com- 
pelled not only to strip the Temple of its treasures, 
hut even to take off from the doors ard pillars the 
g ld with which they were overlaid. Tie marauders 
left the city, but did not spare the neighboring 
region; the land was emptied and made waste. “ Ut- 
terly emptied,” ‘‘utterly epoiled,” ‘‘d-filed,” ‘* des- 
olated,” ‘‘made to mourn,” such are some of the 
terms with which tbe eloquent prophet depicts the 
results of this first invasion. (8) Sepnacherib’s own 
account recorded on the monuments gives a picture 
scarcely less graphic : ** Because Hezekiah would not 
submit to my yoke,” says the Assyrian chrouicle, ‘IT 
came up against him, and by force of arms aud the 
might of my power I took forty-six of his fenced cities; 
and of the smaller towns which were scattered about I 
took and pluudered a countless number. And from 
these places I captured and carried off as spo'l 200,150 
people, old and young, male and female, together with 
horses and mares, asses and camels, oxen and sheep, a 
countless multitude. And Hezekiah himself I shut up 
in Jerusalem, in bis capital city, like a bird in a cage, 
building towers round the city to hem him in, and rais- 
ing bunks of earth to prevent his escape. . Then 
upon this Hez-kiab there fell the fear of the power of 
my arms, and he sent cut to me the elders of Jerusalem, 
with thirty talents of gold and eigbt hundred talents of 
silver, and divers treasures—a rich and immense booty.” 

The second incursion was more threatening than the 
first. Hezekiah bad entered into some sort of alliance 
with Egypt.(c) Sennacherib, to chastise his ancient 
enemy, had again entered Palestine, passed through 
it, probably along the coast, and entered upon the 
siege of Lachish, at that time a dependency of the 
Egyptian Power. It was while this siege was progress- 
ing tbat he sent the first deputation to Jerusalem to de. 
mand its submission. The conference was held just 
without the city. An immense concourse of spectators 
lined the walls and looked down with mingled feelings 
of fear and wonder at the representative of a king who 
bad filled the earth with the fame of his achievements 
and his cruelties. The Assyrian envoys, finding them- 
selves unable to shake the confidence and determination 
of the Jewish officers, addressed themselves directly to 
the peoole. They hoped to awaken a revolt among the 
inobabitants.(7) Rabshekab, the Assyrian minister, 
alternately threatened and cajoled them. He promised 
them peace if they would surrender; he threatened 
them with terr:ble destruction if they did not: at one 
moment he reviled their God; in the next he declared 
that his master was a divine instrument for their pun- 
ishment. He scornfully offered to furaish them with 
horses for their defease if they could furnish the 
riders. (e) He might have succeeded in daunting the 
people but for the eloquence and serene confidence of 
Isaiah, and in the Jater records of the kingdom the de- 
liverance of the city was attributed to the prophet 
ratber than to the king.(f) A second delegation from 
the Assyrian camp brought a letter direct from Seona- 
cherib more threatening and insulting than the verbal 
message had been.(g) Hezekiah brought it into the 
temple and laid it there before the Lord. The moment 
was one of awful suspense. If the city was captured — 
and there was no earthly power to prevent its capture— 
the most dreadful fate awaited its inhabitants. The 
sculpturcd monuments of Assyria indicate its nature: 
they show the prisoners of this inhuman king lying 
naked before him to be flayed alive. But the courage 
of Isaiah never faltered, and the king stayed himself 
upon the prophet. ‘* Woe to them that trust to Egypt,” 








tines. 


cried the inspired preacher; ‘ or in horsemen, or in char- 
iots; trust ye ia the Lord. 
Homesz protec 


He will protect you as a 
her young; or as a bird brooding her 








nest.” Then, looking forward, with one of those far- 
reaching visions of the future which are so characteristic 
of him, he saw in the approaching deliverance of Judea 
from the threatening of the Assyrian the type and 
prophecy of the deliverance to be afforded to all the 
nations of the earth by the Messiah; a Man who should 
be to all peoples as a sbelter from the tempest and as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.(“) He re- 
paid the contempt of Rabsbekah with bitterer con- 
tempt. The Assyrian monarchs were accustomed to 
put a bridle isto the mouths of tbeir royal captives, and 
drive them as beasts of burden, as a means of humilia- 
tion. ‘‘God,” said Isaiah, ‘‘ will put a hook into Sen- 
nacherib’s nose, and a bridle into his moutb, and will 
lead bim hack by the way by which be came.” 

While these evevts were taking place the army of Sen- 
nacherib had advanced upon Egypt. Probably Lachish, 
and after it Libnah, had already fallen. At all events, 
the two armies met face to face somewhere ia the region 
vetween Asia and Africa. According to Herodotus this 
meeting place was at Pelusium, which was situated ut the 
the northeastern angle of the delta, and was the key to 
Egypt on the Asiatic side. Of the dark and dreadful 
event which followed we know nothing more than what 
is contained in the simple and sublime account of the 
sacred writer. ‘‘And it came to pass that night that 
the angel of the Lord went out and smote in the camp of 
the Assyrians an hundred and four score and five thou- 
sand.” Various attempts have been made to explain 
this sudden and disastrous event, but they are no addi 
tion to the sacred narrative. According to the Egyp- 
tian legend, preserved in Herodotus, ‘‘a number of 
field mice pouring in upon their enemies devoured their 
quivers aud their bows, and moreover the handles of 
their sbields; so that the next day, when they fled, 
bereft of tbeir arms, mauvy of them fell.” We may 
well doubt this apocryphal explanation of the disaster: 
but there is no reason to question the additional fact 
stated by Herodotus tbat ‘‘to this day a stone statue of 
this king stands 1n the temple of Vulcan with a mouse 
io his haud and an inscription to the following effect: 
‘Whoever louks on me let bim revere the gods.’” Eveo 
in Egypt there was felt to be something supernatural 
about the strange and unexpected deliverance. As to 
Judab, the event remained not only in their memory 
but in their most sacred psalms. 

“At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the chariot 
and the horse are cast into a dead sleep:” ‘‘ God is a 
refuge and strevgth, a very present help in trouble;” 
‘‘He maketh wars to cease unto the ends of the earih; 


he breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear in sunder; 


he burneth the chariot in the fire.” (¢) These were the 
lessons which the sacred prophets discerned in this 
even atthe time. And these utterances may furnish us 
with the lessons for our profitavie reflection for all time. 


(a) For Scriptural authorities see 2 Chron. ix., 21; 2 Kings 
chaps. xviii.and xix.; Isaiah chaps. xxxvi.and xxxvii. Comp. 
Herodotus ii., 141; and for the interpretation of the Assyrian 
monuments and ageneral history of Sennacherib, Rawlinson's 
“Ancient Monarchies,”’ ii., 155-184. Comp. also the follow- 
ing psalms and prophecies: Isaiah chaps. xxxi. and xxxii., 
written on the occasion of the first invasion; Isaiah chap. 
xxiv., which describes the result of that first invasion ; Isaiah 
chap. xxxiii., which contains the prophetic promise of divine 
deliverance; Psalms Ixxv. and Ixxvi., which are attributed by 
Lange and Townsend to this period of Jewish history, and 
Psalm xlvi., which is also attributed, though not with equal 
certainty, to the same occasion. 

(b) Isaiah xxiv. 

(c) 2 Kings xviil., 21; Isaiah xxxvi., 6; xxxi., 1-3; xxx., 4. 

(d) See the account of this interview in 2 Kings eh. xviii. 
Comp. Isaiah xxxvi., 13-22. 

2 Kings xviii., 23. 
Stanley’s * Jewish Ohurch.”’ 
2 Kings xix., 9-14. 

(h) Isaiah, chaps. xxxiand xxxii were written at this time: 
chap. xxxi refers simply to the deliverance of Judah from 
Sennacherib; chap. xxxii has a wider reference. See Hen- 
derson's ** Isaiah.” 

(i) Psalms Ixxy.. Ixxvi. and xlvi.; see also Isaiah, chaps. 
xxxi.and xxxii., especially the latter, as showing in this de- 
liverance a type of Christ’s redemption of his people, and in 
Sennacherib and his host a type of sin and Satan 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
EFFECTUAL CALLING. 

Sennacherib described the hopeless perils of resistance, 
thus driving them—to surrender?) Nay, to God! When 
mass meetings were held to enlist men for the war, the 
speakers did not picture the ease and pleasures of camp 
life: they spoke of battles, wounds, soldiers’ graves, the 
country They put the question, Shall the nation 
diet Or will you suffer and die for it? Crowds flocked to 
So the Lord Jesus, when great multitudes followed 
him, described not an easy Christian life, but said, ““ Who- 
soever he be of you, that forsaketh not all that ae hath, 
cannot be my disciple. If any man will come after me, 
let him take up his cross, and deny himseif daily, and 
follow me.” When scholars hesitate to receive Christ. 
because his service requires so much, do not deny it. Tell 
them, ‘‘ This is Christ's way for you. Now, will you take 
Christ, and the cross, and the crown? Or the world and 
self, and shame?” Put the issue clearly. 
result. °Tis Christ's 
faithful ones, 


saved 


enlist. 


Do not fear the 


own call. Trv it. Such a eal! calls 
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THE ODES OF HORACE. 

The prefsce of Mr. Harrison is a remarkable one; re- 
markable for its style and for the assurance that ‘it has 
been my endeavor to present to the reader of English 
exactly what the text furnishes.” He courteously ac- 
knowledges obligations ‘* to some of the great—whom | 
am not worthy to write here.” Mr. Graut White would 
obj-ct to a sentence like that. Mr. Harrison adds: ** 1 
bave had by me several trauslatious of our port; but my 
method was too much my own to borrow extensively 
from them. Lytton I found admirable ia the way of 
sugges'1on; Martin, though chaste, was too parapbrastic 
to serve for more than a warning. Lonsdale and Lee’s 
prose translation I did not receive until my work was 
nearly done; but it is well worth study.” 

Any translation of Horace is worthless when the En- 
glish reader caunot understand the mea: ing as be reads. 
Without the Latin author before us, it is just impossible 
for us tu understand half of Prof. Hatrison’s transla- 
tion. It is vague, sometimes from inecrr ct translation; 
vague, because of iuversion of noun and adjec ive, sub- 
j-ct ana predicate; vague, because of the ungrammat- 
ical English. 

Take, for instance, an extract from Ode xxxviii. 
Who would make out the meaning without the Latin 
before him? 

“ T hate, boy, Persian finery, 

Displease, crowns wov'n of linden tree, 

Forbear to track where on the lea 

Lingers autumn rose.” 

Or from Ode xvi. : 

“ O daughter fairer than fair dame, 
What end to foul iambics please, 
Thoul't set, or in the Ha trian seas, 
Or, if it list thee, in the flame.” 

‘* Please thoul’t set” is not correct English if it 
meant to translate tbe sense of Horace, who is always 
clear as crystal. Horace’s idea is, ‘‘ Put my iambics to 
Mr. 


is 


any end you please: drown them or burn them.” 
Harrison might bave said, 
“ What end to foul iambics it may please thee 
Set them,” 

and then it would have been inelegant, though convey 
ing a glimmer of the meaning. ‘lhe word ‘“ enfuriate” 
in this ode is not in Webster. But poets may invent 
some words, though the word ‘‘athrill” in Ode xvii is 
more than poetic license will tolerate. In the 2d verse 
‘*fragrant spouse” is applied to the goats of Horace. 
“The serpent’s emerald hue” is made the object of 
dread, in place of ‘* green serpents.” 
‘* vitream,” 


In the 5th verse 
an adjective describing Circe, is left with- 
out attempt at translation. In the next verse Leshian 
wine is ** guileless,” the Latio being ‘‘inn-centis.” The 
last two verses contain much that to an English reader 
is as mysterious as Sanscrit to a laboring man. 

In Ode xxiv, ‘‘ nuda veritas,” simple verity or naked 
verity (if the reader prefers) is rendered ‘* Houesty all 
sheer.” Scarcely an ode is there in which whole verses 
are not unintelligible to one who hus not the Latin be- 
fore him. In Ode vii ‘‘ albunéa” must be read albhunta 
to preserve the meter of Mr. Harrison’s verse. In the 
5th verse Plaucus is urged to ‘refrain all life’s weari- 
ness with gentle wine,” where the original means to put 
an end to, or drown life’s sadness aud labors with wine. 
In the 6th verse of the same ode the words *‘ when Sala- 
mis and father Teucer fled,” the Eoglish reader would 
inevitably understand to mean tbat Salamis and Father 
Teucer both ran away. Certainly he would not dream 
tbat Teucer fled from Salamis and from his own father. 
That familiar pbrase which every college b»y qu tes, 
‘* Nil desperandum, Teucro duce,” etc., is translated 
‘* There's naught to doubt where Teucer leads.” 

In Ole x. we have three veises of dense obscurity: 


oe 


3. ‘Thee, still a boy, if thou sbouldst not restore 
The oxen carried off by craft, of vore, 
While he affrights with threatening vo 
Of quiver, Phoebus smiled. 


ice, bewuiled 


4. * Yea, Ilion left behind, did Priam rich, 

Thou leading, Atrids, in their haughty piteh. 

And fires of Thessaly and camp deceive 

That made the Trojans grieve. 
5. * Thou in their blissful domiciles dost lay 

The pious souls, and with rod golden stay 

The phantom crowd, at once delighting so 

The gods above, below.” 
‘* Atrids” is an unpardonable word; ‘*‘rod golden” is 
ooly one of numerous instances where the adjective in 
this lottery of words has got behind its substantive. 
Indeed—we sadly say it—if one should look out the 
English words in a Lexicon, put them in a dice-box and 
shake them out, they would fall into an arrangemert 
quite as intelligible as much of this translation of 
Horace. 

In the third verse, above quoted, the meaning is that 





1The Ol23 of Horace, in Enziish Verse. Translated by 
Caskie Harrison, of the University of the South. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath, 
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while Apollo is trying to frighten young Mercury with 
a stern voice into restoration of the oxen he had for- 
merly stolen from Apollo, the latier, discovering that 
his very quiver and bow have been also stolen by the 
young thief, bursts ioto laughter, not being able to 
: Now this is the sense of Horace, and 
au English reader has a right to demand an intelligible 
translation. 

In his preface Prof. Harrison savs: ‘* In a subsequent 


edition it would be my wish to exhibit unbroken uni- 
’ 


remain angry, 


We shall welcome 
‘The present translation is to us worth- 


formity and closer correspondence.’ 
such a result. 
less, for it is as easy to lose the sense in almost every 
There 
is no doubt of the trutbfulness of the remark in the 


ode as to get astray in the catacombs of Rome. 


preface that the method is the translator’s own, ‘‘ that 
iwy comcidences that may be noticed between my ver- 
sion and those of my predecessors are for the most part 


merely coincidences.” 


THE HISTORY OF ART. 

The second volume of this very creditable addition to 
our list of American art publications made its appear- 
ance as announced when the first volume was issued, 
As we have only one criticism of any consequence we 
may as well make it at the ou'set and turn to the more 
Almost all the plates 
are of a qualty not worthy the general importance of 
the work, aid if, as we a:sumeis the case, the earlier im- 
pressions were all that could be desired, it would surely 


agreeable task of commendation. 


have been possible at a moderate c st to procure elec 
tros through some of the mcdern processes of heliotype 
reproductioa which would have been in every respect 
satisfactory. 

O; tbe work itself as a book of refcrence for general 
That 


it has gone through seven editions in German and bas 


readers it is bardly possible to speak too Inghly, 


enjoyed a fair sbare of popularity in England speaks 
well for its claims to a permanent plice ia literature. 
In bis general plan Dr. Liibke bas fullowed what we 
may term the natural order, beginning with a sketch 
of the origin of art as indicated io the rude pre-historic 
are found scattered over all the ecn- 
The First 
book is devoted to Eastern art, begianing, of course, 
with that of the Egyptians and following its varivus 
lines of development Persia, Pbenicia and 
Iodia. The Second treats the classic period, including 
Greek, Etruscan and Roman architecture, sculpture 
The Third reaches early Christian art 
it traces into Mohammedanism, and 
the medieval period ; 
Gothic styles and their 


monumeats which 
tinents where man has an abidisg place. 


through 


and decoration, 
whose influence 
through the 
closing with an account of 
influence on the arts of Europe. 


Romanesque to 
the 


In the Fourth Book, which occupies the greater part 
of the second volume, the art of modern times is re- 
viewed from the German point of view, very sligatly 
Avglo-Americanized by the notes of the editor. The 
first chapter, giving a sketch of the general character- 
istics of modern urt, is a fair sample of the literary 
quality which lends the work its permanent value, and 
is well adapted to give the student an adequate idea of 
the scope of art and its possible influence on the times 
in which we live. The term ‘*modern” is made to 
include the early Renaissance of Ltaly (1420-1500), as 
well as art in the nineteenth century, to which the 
Between these two periods 
nearly all the art with which we are familiar received 


closing chapter 1s devoted. 


the impetus which gave it its present standing, and Dr, 
Libke certainly establishes his claim to a high position 
As a trust- 
worthy guide to the art student we know of no work 
better adapted than this for general use, and the editor, 
Mr. Cook, deserves a large sbare of praise for his judi- 
cous revision of the text and for the additions which he 
has made in the way of notes and comments. 


among writers on this fascinating topic. 


Now that March is here, the 
lungs, we call attention once more to ‘Appleton’s 
[lustrated hand-book of American Winter Resorts.” It is 
the most complete manual of information, within a small 
that we may 
routes and abiding places to tourists and invalids who have 


season most 


trying to sen- 
sitive 


compass, know of, and suggvest available 


not yet decided where to go. 


Henry T. Williams, of this city, publishes a cheap and 
useful series of paper-covered books entitled respectively, 

Fret-sawing for Pleasure and Profit,” ‘‘How to make Home 
beautiful,” *‘ Ladies Guide to Needle-Work and Embroi- 
dery,” and “ Household Hints and Recipes.” The last named 
is full of all sorts of information useful to housekeepers, 
and indeed to every one who has a talent for doing odd 


jobs. 





A neat little treatise for the ** Discipline and Drill of the 
Militia,” by Major Frank 8. Arnold, is published by D. 
Van Nostrand of this city. It gives a great deal of in- 
formation which every member of the National Guard 
should have, but of which a them are 


great many of 


' Outlines of the History of Art. By Dr. William Ltibke. 
Professor at the Art School at Stuttgart. A new Translation 
from the seventh German edition, edited by Clarence Cook, 
Miu i N 5 Dodd, Mead & Co 


two volurne 1 ork 





ignorant. If, as seems to be the present tendency, ouy 
regular army is to be legislated into inefficiency it is high 
time that every means should be taken to improve the 
state troops. 

In a little volume published by Wood & Holbrook, and 
entitled ‘State Regulation of Vice,” Mr. Aaron M. Powell 
discusses, in a series of thoughtful essays, some of the most 
weighty problems of our modern life. He shows thal 
state regulation has proved a failure in Europe and in 
Great Britain, and proves, as it seems to us, very conclu 
sively that we in America sho the 
experience of those countries, into 
following their example. 


ld take warning from 


and not be betrayed 

If one can read the 
Series,” mysteriously named ‘ Mirage,” 
difference to the story and its result, he 
charming picture of Syrian travel. 


newest volume of the ‘* No Name 
with absolute in- 
will find it to bea 
If, however, he allows 
himself to conceive an injudicious interest in the charac- 
ters he will class it along with several other disappointing 
works which might be mentioned, in which tne people do 
everything they ought not to do and leave undone all that 
they ought to do. In point of literary workmanship it is, 
perhaps, even better than “ Kismet,” by the same author, 
and ranks fairly ** Marmorne,” its immediate prede 
cessor in the same series. (Roberts Bros.) 


with 


Mr. Parke Godwin’s ‘‘ Cyclopaedia of 
Putnam’s Sons) has, 
1851, been a valuable addition to 


Biography ” (G. P. 
its original appearance in 
the reference libraries of 
all who wish to keep abreast of the times. We are glad to 

that a new edition is called for, with a supplement 
nominally covering the years 1851-76. It is a pity that the 
demand for books of this kind does not warrant the prepa- 
ration of new plates, so that the somewhat bulky supple- 
ment covering twenty-five years of intense human activity 
could be included in the body of the book. It is the fate 
of publishers, however, to be forever confronted by just 
such problems as this, and if the world insists on living at 
railroad speed it must not expect to have ‘its obituary 
record kept up to date excepting by the daily press. 


ever since 


see 


Readers of the Christian Union will recall the review of 
the Eastern War, published with a chronological table on 
February 15th. In effect this was a review of the ** War 
Correspondence of the London ‘ Daily News.’” Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes is the principal writer of these letters, although 
Mr. J. A. Macgahan and others are among the contributors. 
The general tone of the letters, being pro-Russian, has 
made the letters ‘Daily News,” wherein they 
made their first appearance, very unpopular with the War- 
Party in England, and the office of 


and the 
the ‘“* News” has been 
more than once in danger from a mob during the last few 
weeks. The letters unquestionably give the most vivid 
account of the war that has yet been published, including 
the events that preceded actual hostilities, and ending 
with the fall of Kars. (Macmillan & Co.) 


A fourth edition of ‘* Bartlett’s Dictionary of American- 


isms” is issued by ‘Little, Brown & Co.” with many 
additions and corrections. ‘* Americanisms” within Mr. 
Bartlett’s meaning include Archaisms, or old English 
words now nearly obsolete in England but still used in 
America, words used in a different sense from that in 
which they are employed in England, Indian words, 


Negro dialect, ete., etc. It is very easy to go through such 
a dictionary as this and point out omissions, errors and 
inaccuracies. This we do not purpose doing, as some of 
our contemporaries seem inclined to do. The volume is 
unquestionably the best of its kind that has been published; 
and it is probable that any one who is disposed to criticise 
its omissions will, on turning over its pages, find quite as 
many words that are new to him as he will find gaps which 
he may desire to fill. Until the next edition is published 
the author will no doubt be giad to receive material for 
rendering it more complete. 

It has been said in praise of Daudet’s novels that they do 
not gild vice: it must also be said that they do not adorn 
virtue. From the *“ Nabob,” it would be hard to argue 
even the existence of virtue, except perhaps as an attribute 
of very poor, huinble and unimportant people. The char 
acters who give toac to the book without 
exception profligates and sharpers on the one hand, and 
parasites and dupes on the other. Of the two for whom 
the reader feels the most sympathy, the Nabob and Felicia 
Ruys, one is the victim of his own greedy ambition, the 


are almost 


other of her reckless self-abandonment. 
be taken as an accurate likeness of life under the Second 
Empire it is no wonder the Empire fell. Nothing built on 
such rotten foundations could in the nature of things exist. 
It is not to be denied that the 
Its characters are strikingly drawn, its situations effect- 


If the story is to 


book is powerfully written. 


ively worked up, the description is vivid and the language 


picturesque. The translator is Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, 
whose residence in Paris and familiarity with its social 
life especially qualify her tor the office Estes & 


Lauriat. 
LITERARY NOTES 
Claude ibject of Mr 


next artist biography. 


Lorraine will be the Sweetser’s 





—John B. Gough gets an aver » of £127 a lecture It is 
said that he will shortly go to England 
—Joseph Cooke’s entire engagements for the present 


season are said to be worth to him: $20,000 

—Mr. Bancroft’s coat pockets are made large enough to 
hold octavos. No ‘*‘ Vest Pocket Series” will do for him. 

—The same Mr. Wills who dramatized ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield” has performed a like service for ‘‘The Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 

—Our recent contributor, ‘ Clericus,” is preparing a 
book on *‘ Conditional Immortality,” with the title, ** The 
Theologica! Trilemma.” 

Th newest English ; odtica t! © Journal 





Physiology,” edited by Dr. Michael Foster and published 
by Macmillan & Co, 

—Matthew Arnold has lately made his first appearance 
before the Royal Institution, London, in the capacity of a 
lecturer. His subject was Equality 

Mr. William Winter's new volume of poems is entitled 
“Thistle Down.” It is published in England, but the 
breezes of the Atlantic will waft it thither 

Mr. Delane, so long the editor of the London 
holly prostrated by paralysis. 


idat thing very 


‘Times,’ 
And they say 
like paralysis has fallen upon the 
left it. 

—Eighteen English book publishers, but only one English 
book binder, will contribute to the Paris Exhibition the 
coming season; and among the former is not to be found 
the name of one really first-class house. 

The ‘*Chatauqua Assembly Herald,” considerably en- 
larged, will be published daily during the sessions of the 
S$. 8. Assembly in August, and monthly during the year, 
beginning wlth the number for June, 1878. 

—The publisher of Victor Hugo’s Chansons des rues et 
des bois and cf his L’ Homme qui rit has become bankrupt. 


is alist 
thet 
great journal since hb 


He over-estimated the author’s value, and paid him for 
those two works no less than 360,000 francs. 

—Mr. William Black will contribute a volume on 
‘*Goldsmith” to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s forthcoming 
‘English Men of Letters.” Will this be the 
‘** book” that Thomas Carlyle recommended him to write? 

—At the last monthly meeting in this city the American 
Bible Revision Conunittee reported having finished in the 
Old Testament Jeremiah and Lamentations and the first 
three chapters of Ezekiel. Im the New Testament the 
larger part of the Epistle to the Galatians has been revised. 
from the British Mu- 
seum, and sold to a dealer in antiquities in the Rue Grétry 
at Brussels, have been finally recovered. Among them is 
the lost ivory panel from Nimroud, and the red cornelian 
gem, engraved with the heads of a Parthian or Sassanid 
king and queen, and peculiar Pehlevi inscription. 

—The March-April number of the *‘ North American Re- 
view ” contains articles by Gen. James A. Garfield, Charles 
W. Elliot, LL.D., President of Harvard University, Gen. 
Richard Taylor, Hon. George W. Julian, Rabbi Gustav 
Gottheil, Senator John T. Morgan, and a symposium on 
‘The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment,’ by the Rev. Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College; the Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham, Very Rev. Thomas 8. Preston, V.G., 
the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D. D., the Rev. William R. 
Williams, D.D., and the Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer, D.D. 

—In Harvey’s Reminiscences of Daniel Webster, p, 377 
to p. 381, the late Chief Justice Jeremiah Smith is spoken 
of as one of the timid judges who failed to hold court in 
New Hampshire at the time of Shay’s rebellion and were 
protected by General Sullivan. In contradiccaion of thir, 
a correspondent of the ‘‘ Boston Advertiser” maintains 
that Judge Smith was not appointed to the New Hamp- 
shire bench until 1502—fifteen years after Shay’s rebellion, 
which occurred in 1786-7; and seven years after the death 
ot General Sullivan, which took place January 23, 1795. 

—Apropos of a recent item in the Christian Union, Mr, 
William Everett writes us to say: “I have just as much 
inclination as ever for the ministry and political life. If 
in neither of those pursuits I succeed in gaining the favor 
ot a constituency I suppose I must submit; but to settle 
down into the easy pursuit of an elegant scholarship is 
something | don’t intend to do if I can helpit. . . As 
for the memoir of my father, if his various friends and 
correspondents all over the country do not care to accede 
to my published request for anecdotes, memorials, etc., of 
him, there is but little prospect of its ever seeing the light.” 

—The motto of Wellesley College is Non ministrari sed 
ministrare, founded of course on Matt. xx., 28. Is that 
good Latin? The Vulgate renders the passage thus: Sicut 
Filius hominis non venit ministrari, sed ministrare, Eras- 
Sicut Filius hominis non venit ut sibi ministra- 
ipse Beza has it: Sicut filius 
hominis non venit ut sibi ministretur, sed ut ministret. 
This last version requires, of course, the renit to be taken 
in the sense of ‘*‘has come.” The first of these versions is 
very barbarous, judged by the standard of classic Latin, 
but apart from that its conciseness and compactness make 
it much more striking and forcible than the more accurate 
other translations. So we judge the Wellesley 
motto may be allowed to stand. 


series of 


—The objects stolen in June last 


mus Says: 


retur, sed ut ministraret, 


forms of 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Bdit- 
orial Rooms of this paper witl be acknowledyed in its earlu’.t 
subsequent beue. Publishers will ceomfer a favor by promptiy 
advising us of any omission in this reapect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers.  Prie+. 
Surdwell, k. W.. B.S., ete.,*’ Methods of Arithmetical Instruec- 

BBO ccccccccccccccecse: coccsers 20-00+: s00pscoepepesoes Putnames 15 
Blackie, John stuart, * 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. i So 
Browning, Mrs. E. B.,“ Karlier Poems,’’ James Miller. 1 25 
Cumoock, Robert McLain, Ed., * Choice Readings.” 


Jansen, Meclurg & Co. 175 
Farrar, F. W., D.D.. ** Eternal Hope.”’.. . EK. P. Dutton & Co, 10% 
Froude, Jas. A., * Thomas a Becket.” Scribner, Armetrong & Co. Lit 
Gray. J. Comper, * Biblical Museum.” D. F. Rundolph & Co. 1 W 


Havergu!, Frunces Kidiey, * Royal Commandments. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. w 
* House in theGlen.”....... ease evene bsccneeesdcge ced Carters. 1 2 
“Is Eternal’ Punisbinent Endl ‘”. Leek wood, Brooks & Co. 109 
Ives, Chas. 1., M.D.." Bible Doctrine of the Suul.” 
Claxton, R. & HL. 
Pye Ss. KR. Wells & Co. 
* Leisure Hour Series. 





Kirby. Georgiana B Transmis i 
‘The Honorabie Miss Ferrard 









Henry Holt & Co. 10 
Lukin, Rev. J.." Bov Fngineers. Putnams. 175 
Lockwood, M.8 vok of Ceramic Art > si 1 ta 
Mathews a s Whim- a Curters, 125 
Nichois, Geo. Ward, * Pottery.”.... - ogesscce Putoams, 1 25 
Powers, M. R., M.A.,“ The Accountant ‘A. S. Barnes & ( 1 25 
Schmitz, Leonhard, LL..." History of Latin Liverature.’’ 
Putnams. 10 


We have also received 
cations: 

Art Journal, Auwriculturist, Am. Missionary, Atheneum, Baptist 
Misemonnry Mag zine, Eiverson’s Flora! Catalogue, Edinburgh Ke- 
view. kreedman's A'd Soe. Report, Kirografer and Stenografer 
: Age, Presbyterian Monthly Keeord, Popular Seten’ « 


urrent numbers of the following publi- 
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Our Folks at Poganue.” 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SUMMER DAYS IN POGANUC. 
S° passed Dolly’s Fourth of July; a confused dream of 
glory and patriotism, of wonderful sights and sur- 
prises—but, like a dream, it all melted away. 

New England life was too practical and laborious to give 
more than one day to holiday performances, and with the 
night of the Fourth the whole pageant vanished. Hiel’s 
uniform, with its gold lace and feathers, returned to the 
obscurity of Mother Jones’s pillow-cases and camphor gum, 
and was locked away in secret places; and Hiel was only a 
simple stage-driver, going forth on his route as aforetime. 
So with the trappings of the Poganue Rangers—who the 
day before had glittered like so many knights-errant in the 
front of battle—all were laid by in silent waiting, and the 
Poganuc Rangers rose at four o'clock and put on their 
working clothes and cow-hide shoes, and were abroad 
with their oxen. The shoemaker and the carpenter, who 
yesterday were transfigured in blue and gold, to-day were 
hammering shoe-soles and planing boards as if no such 
thing had happened. In the shadows of the night the 
cannon had vanished from the village green and gone 
where it came from; the flag on the Court-house was 
furled, and the world of Poganuc Center was again the 
same busy, literal, work-a-day world as ever. Only Liph 
Kingsbury, who had burned his hand with gunpowder in 
consequence of carrying too much New England rum in 
his head, and one or two boys, who had met with a sprain 
or bruise in the exeitement of the day, retained any lasting 
memorials of the celebration. 

It is difficult in this our era of railroads and steam to 
give any idea of the depths of absolute stillness and repose 
that brooded in the summer skies over the wooded hills of 
Poganuc. No daily paper told the news of distant cities. 
Summer traveling was done in stages, and was long and 
wearisome, and therefore there was little of that. Every- 
body staid at home, and expected to stay there the year 
through. A journey from Poganuc to Boston or New 
York was more of an undertaking in those days than a 
journey to Europe is in ours. Now and then some of the 
great square houses on the street of Poganuc Center re- 
ceived a summer visitor, and then everybody in town 
knew it and knew all about it. The visitor’s family, rank, 
position in life, probable amount of property, and geneal- 
ogy to remote ancestors, were freely discussed and settled, 
till all Poganuc was fully informed. The elect circle of 
Poganuc called on them, and made stately tea-parties in 
their honor, and these entertainments pleasantly rippled 
the plavid surface of society. But life went on there with 
a sort of dreamy stillness. The different summer flowers 
came out in their successive ranks in the neatly-kept 
garden; roses followed peonies, and white lilies came and 
went, and crimson and white phloxes stood ranged in mid- 
summer ranks, and the yellow tribes of marigolds brought 
up the autumnal season. And over on the woody hills 
around the town the spring tints deepened and grew dark 
in summer richness, and then began breaking here and 
there into streaks and flecks of gold and crimson, foretell- 
ing autumn. And there were wonderful golden sunsets, 
and moonlight nights when the street of Poganuc seemed 
overshot with a silver network of tracery like the arches 
of some cathedral. The doors and windows of the houses 
stood innocently open all night for the moon to shine in, 
and youths and maidens walked and wandered and senti- 
mentalized up and down the long, dewy street, and 
nobody seemed to know how fast the short, beautiful 
summer of those regions was passing away. 

As to Dolly, summer was her time of life and joy; butit 
was not by any means a joy unmixed. 

Dolly’s education was conducted on the good old- 
fashioned principle that everyone must do his little part in 
the battle of life, and that nobody was pretty enough or 
good enough to be kept merely for ornamental purposes. 

She was no curled darling, to be kept on exhibition in 
white dresses and broad sashes, and she had been sedu- 
lously instructed in the orthodoxy of Dr. Watts, that 

“ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 

It was the duty of the good house-mother of those days 
to be so much in advance of this unpleasant personage that 
there should be no room for his temptations. Accordingly, 
any part of the numerous household tasks of the Parsonage 
that could be trusted to a little pair of hands were turned 
over to Dolly. In those days were none of the thousand 
conveniences which now abridge the labors of the house- 
keeper. Everything came in the rough, and had to be 
reduced to a usable form in the household. 

The delicate, smooth white salt which filled the cellars 
at the table was prepared by Dolly’s manipulation from 
coarse rock-salt crystals, which she was taught to wash 
and dry, and pound and sift, till it became of snowy fine- 
ness; and quite a long process it was. Then there were 
spices to be ground, and there was coffee to be browned 
to the exact and beautiful shade dear to household ideality ; 
and Dolly could do that. 

Being a bright, enterprising little body, she did not so 
much object to these processes, which rather interested 
her, but her very soul was wearied within her at the drill 
of the long and varied sewing lessons that were deemed 
indispensable to her complete education. Pounding salt, 
or grinding spice, or beating eggs, or roasting coffee, were 
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endurable; but darning stockings and stitching wristbands, 
and “scratching” gathers, were a weariness unto her 
spirit. And yet it was only at the price of penances like 
these, well and truly performed, that Dolly’s golden own 
hours of leisure were given. 

Most of her household tasks could be performed in the 
early morning hours before school, and after school Dolly 
measured the height of the afternoon sun with an avari- 
cious eye. Would there be time enough to explore the 
woody hills beyond Poganuc River before sundown ? and 
would they let her go ? 

For oh, those woods! What a world of fairyland, what 
a world of pure, untold joy was there to Dolly! When 
she found her face fairly set towards them, with leave to 
stay till sundown, and with Spring at her heels, Dolly was 
as blissful, as perfectly happy, as a child can ever be made 
by any one thing. 

The sense of perfect freedom, the wonder, the curiosity, 
the vague expectation of what she might find or see, made 
her heart beat with pleasure. First came the race down 
through the tall, swaying meadow: grass and white-hatted 
daisies to the Poganuc River—a brown, clear, gurgling 
stream, wide, shallow, and garrulous. that might be easily 
crossed on mossy stepping-stones. Here was a world of 
delight to Dolly. Skipping from stone to stone, or reclin- 
ing athwart some great rock around which the brown 
waters rippled, she watched the little fishes come and go, 
darting hither and thither like flecks of silver. Down 
under the shade of dark hemlocks the river had worn a 
deep pool where the translucent water lay dark and still ; 
and Dolly climbing carefully and quietly to the rocky side, 
could lean over and watch the slim, straight pickerel, 
helding themselves so still in the water that the play of 
their gossamer fins made no ripple,—so still, so apparently 
unwatchful and drowsy, that Dolly again and again 
fancied she might slily reach down her little hand and 
take one out of the water ; but the moment the rosy finger- 
tips touched the wave, with a flash, like a ray of light, the 
coveted prize was gone. There was no catching a pickerel 
asleep, however quiet he might appear. Yet, time after 
time, Dolly tried the experiment, burning with the desire 
to win glory among the boys by bringing home an actual 
and veritable pickerel of her own catching. 

But there were other beauties, dryad treasures, more 
accessible. The woods along the moist margin of the river 
were full of the pink and white azalea, and she gathered 
besides the fragrant blossoms stores of what were called 
‘‘honeysuckle apples” that grew upon them—fleshy exu- 
dations not particularly nice in flavor, but crisp, cool, and 
much valued among children. There, too, were crimson 
wintergreen berries, spicy in their sweetness, and the 
young, tender leaves of the wintergreen, ranking high as 
an eatable dainty among little folk. Dolly’s basket was 
sure to fill rapidly when she set herself to gathering these 
treasures, and the sun would be almost down before she 
could leave the enchanted shades of the wood and come 
back to real life again. 

But Saturday afternoon was a sort of child’s Paradise. 
No school was kept, and even household disciplinarians 
recognized a reasonably well-behaved child’s right to a 
Saturday afternoon play-spell. 

“Now, Dolly,” had Nabby said to her the week before, 
‘* you be sure and be a good girl, and do up all your stitch- 
ing and get the stockings mended afore Saturday comes, 
and then we'll take Saturday afternoon to go a-huckle- 
berrying up to Pequannock Rock; and we'll stop and see 
Mis’ Persis.” 

This, let it be known, was a programme to awaken 
Dolly’s ambition. Pequannock Rock was a distance which 
she never would be permitted to explore alone, and Mis’ 
Persis was to her imagination a most interesting and 
stimulating personage. She was a widow, and the story 
ran that her deceased husband had been an Indian—a 
story which caused Dolly to regard her with a sort of awe, 
connecting her with Cotton Mather’s stories of war-whoops 
and scalping-knives, and midnight horrors when houses 
were burned and children carried off to Canada. 

Nevertheless, Mis’ Persis was an inoffensive and quite 
useful member of society. She had her little house and 
garden, which she cultivated with energy and skill. She 
kept her cow, her pig, her chickens, and contrived always 
to have something to sell when she needed an extra bit of 
coin. She was versed in all the Indian lore of roots and 
herbs, and her preparations of these for medicinal purposes 
were much in request. Among the farming population 
around, Mis’ Persis was held in respect as a medical au- 
thority, and her opinions were quoted with confidence. 
She was also of considerable repute among the best fam- 
ilies of Poganuc as a filler of gaps such as may often occur 
in household economy. There was nothing wanted to be 
done that Mis’ Persis could not do. She could wash, or 
iron, or bake, or brew, or nurse the sick, as the case might 
require. She was, in fact, one of the reserved forces of 
Poganuc society. She was a member of Dr. Cushing’s 
church, in good and regular standing, and, in her way, 
quite devoted to her minister and church, and always 
specially affable and gracious to Dolly. 

This particular Saturday afternoon all the constellations 
were favorable. Dolly was pronounced a good girl, her 
week’s tasks well performed; and never were dinner- 
dishes more rapidly whirled into place than were Nabby’s 
on that same afternoon; so that before three o’clock the 
pair were well on their way to the huckleberry-field. 
There, under the burning August sun, the ground shot up 
those ardent flower-flames well called fire-lilies, and the 
wild roses showered their deep pink petals as they pushed 
through the thickets, and the huckleberry-bushes bent low 
under the weight of the great sweet berries; and Dolly’s 
cheeks were all a-flame, like the fire-lilies themselves, with 
heat and enthusiasm as she gathered the purple harvest 





into her basket. When the baskets were filled and Dolly 
had gathered fire-lilies and wild roses more than she knew 
how to carry, it was proposed to stop a little and rest, on 
the homeward route, at Mis’ Persis’s cottage. 

They found her sitting on her door-step, knitting. A 
little wiry, swart, thin woman was she, alert in her move- 
ments, and quick and decided of speech. Her black eyes 
had in them a latent fiery gleam that suggested all the 
while that though pleased and pleasant at the present mo- 
ment Mis’ Persis might be dangerous if roused, and Dolly 
was always especially conciliatory and polite in her ad- 
dresses to her. 

On the present occasion Mis’ Persis was delightfully 
hospitable. She installed Dolly in a small splint-bottomed 
rocking-chair at the door, and treated her to a cup of milk 
and a crisp cooky. 

‘“Why, what a little girl you are to be so far from 
home!”’ she said. 

‘*Oh, I don’t mind,” said Dolly; ‘‘I am never tired. I 
could pick berries all day.” 

‘* But, sakes alive! ain’t you afraid of snakes?” said Mis’ 
Persis. ‘‘ Why, my sister got dreadfully bit by a rattle- 
snake when she wa’n’t much older ’n you,” and Mis’ Persis 
shook her head weirdly. 

“Oh, dear me! Did it kill her?” said Dolly, in horror. 

‘* No; she lived many a year after,” said Mis’ Persis, with 
a reticent air, as one who could say more if properly 
approached. 

“Do, do tell us all about it; do, Mis’ Persis. I never saw 
a rattlesnake. I never heard one. I shouldn’t know what 
it was if I saw one.” 

‘““You wouldn’t ever forget it if you did,” said Mis’ 
Persis, oracularly. 

‘“Oh, please, Mis’ Persis, do tell about it,” said Dolly, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Where were you, and how did it happen?” 

‘* Well,” said Mis’ Persis, ‘‘ it was when I was a girl and 
lived over in Danbury. There’s where I come from. My 
sister Polly and me, we went out to High Ledge one after- 
noon after huckleberries, and as we was makin’ our way 
through some low bushes we heard the sharpest noise, jest 
like a locust screechin’, right under foot, and jest then 
Polly she screams out, ‘Oh, Sally,’ says she, ‘somethin’s 
bit me! and I looked down and saw a great rattlesnake 
crawlin’ off through the bushes—a great big fellow, as big 
as my wrist. 

*** Well,’ says I, ‘ Polly, I must get you home quick as I 
can,’ and we set down our pails and started for home. It 
was a broilin’ hot day, and we hed a’most a mile to walk, 
and afore we got home I hed to carry her. Her tongue 
was swelled so that it hung out of her mouth; her neck 
and throat was all swelled, and spotted like the snake. 
Oh, it was dreadful! We got her into the house, and on 
the bed, and sent for the Indian doctor—there ain’t no- 
body knows about them snake-bites but Indians. Well, he 
come and brought a bag of rattlesnake-weed with him, 
and he made poultices of it and laid all over her stomach 
and breast and hands and feet, and he made a tea of it and 
got some down her throat, and kep’ a feedin’ on it to her 
till she got so she could swallow. That’s the way she got 
well.” 

.“*Oh, Mis’ Persis,” said Dolly, after a pause of awe and 
horror, ‘‘ what is rattlesnake-weed ?” 

‘‘ Why, it’s a worse poison than the snake-bite, and it 
kills the snake-poison ’cause it’s stronger. Wherever the 
snakes grow, there the rattlesnake-weed grows. The 
snakes know it themselves, and when they fight and bite 
each other they go and eat the weed and it cures ’em. 
Here’s some of it,” she said, going to the wall of the room 
which was all hung round with dried bunches of various 
herbs—“ here’s some I got over on Poganuc, Mountain, if 
you ever should want any.” 

‘*Oh, I hope I never shall,” said Dolly. ‘‘ Nabby, only 
think! What if there had been a snake in those bushes!” 

** Well, you can always know,” said Mis’ Persis, ‘if you 
hear somethin’ in the bushes jest like a locust, sharp and 
sudden—why, you'd better look afore you set your foot 
down. But we don’t hev no rattlesnakes round this way. 
I’ve beat all these lots through and never seen tail of one. 
This ’ere ain’t one o’ their places; over to Poganuc Moun- 
tain, now, a body has to take care how they step.”’ 

‘*Do you suppose, Mis’ Persis,’’ said Dolly, after a few 
moments of grave thought, ‘‘do you suppose God made 
that weed grow on purpose to cure rattlesnake bites?’’ 

‘‘Of course he did,’’ said Mis’ Persis, as decidedly as if 
she had been a trained theologian, ‘that’s what rattle- 
snake-weed was made fer; any fool can see that.” 

“Tt seems to me,”’ said Dolly, ‘‘ that it would have been 
better not to have the snakes, and then people wouldn't be 
bit at all—wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, we don’t know everything,’’ said Mis’ Persis; 
“come to that, there’s a good many things that nobody 
knows what they’s made fer. But the Indians used to say 
there was some cure grew for every sickness if only our 
eyes was opened to see it, and I expect it’s so."’ 

“Come, Dolly,” said Nabby, ‘the sun is gettin’ pretty 
low; I must hurry home to get supper.’’ 

(To be continued.) 








A SIMPLE AND BEAUTIFUL CostuME.—The attention of 
dress reformers is called to Mark Twain’s ideal as described 
in the March ‘‘Atlantic:” ‘‘ Her —— was of a simple 
Magenta tulle, cut bias, traversed three rows of light 
blue flounces, with the selvedge edges turned up with 
ashes of roses chenille, overdress of dark bay tarlatan, 
with scarlet satin lambrequins; corn-colored polonaise en 
panier, looped with mother of pearl buttons and silver 
cord, and hauled aft and made fast by buff velvet lashings; 
basque of lavender reps, picked out with Valenciennes, low 
neck, short sleeves; maroon velvet necktie, edged with 
delicate pink silk, inside handkerchief of some simple three- 
ply ——- fabric of a soft saffron tiut; coiffure of forget- 
me-not and lilies of the valley massed round a noble 
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We have no more copies of the 
issue of Dec. 26th, or of the supple- 
ment containing the opening 
chapters of Mrs. Stowe’s story. IPf 
any of our readers have copies of 
Dec. 26th, and will mail them to 
us, we will esteem it a_ special 
favor. 


Death in the Dental Chair Totally 
Unnecessary. 
HOW TO AVOID IT. 

THE recent death of persons in the opera- 
ting-chair of dentists, while anesthetized 
with chloroform, has excited a good deal of 
public atiention, and should continue to do 
so untilall the facts connected witb this im- 
portant subject are fully known, and the 
community generally become informed so 
thoroughly on the subject of anzesthetics that 
the recurrance of such sad acecidents will be 
terminated, because of that increased intelli- 
gence on the part of the public which will 
not permit them to subject themselves to any 
such danger. 

Ever since the introduction of chloroform 
asan anvwsthetic deaths have frequently oc- 
curred to patients under its influence, and 
there are certain conditions of the human 
system, well known to all medical men, in 
which its administration is certain to be fatal. 
The same remarks apply, only in a little less 
marked degree, to ether, the predecessor of 
chloroform. 

There is, then, but one course which is cer- 
tainly and absolutely safe, and that is to avoid 
its use entirely, and submit to the operations 
of no practitiouer who uses either of these 
agents. 

But is there, then, no safe anzesthetic, by 
means of which the nerves of, sensation may 
be temporarily paralyzed during operations 
without incurring at least some degree of 
danger? Certainly there is, and it is a poor 
commentary upon the intelligence of our age 
that so large a proportion of the public are 
ignorant of its name, its nature, and its most 
beneticent results. 

What, then, is this blessed agent of relief? 
It is Nitrous Oxide Gas. What is it composed 
ot? It is composed of oxygen and nitrogen, 
and nothing else—of the same constituents 
that compose the common atmospheric air 
we breathe, and without which we could not 
live. How, then, does it differ from air, so 
that it produces unconsciousness to pain, 
while common air does not? It differs from 
common air only in the relative proportions 
of the two ingredients, oxygen and nitrogen. 
Nitrous Oxide is composed of 63 parts and a 
fraction of nitrogen and 36 parts and a frac- 
tion of oxygen; wmle common air is com- 
posed of nearly 77 parts of nitrogen and a 
fraction over 23 parts of oxygen. This is all. 
The difference is apparently slight, but how 
great and beneficent the results produced by 
this slight difference. Sensation is entirely 
suspended. Pleasant dreams occupy the im- 
agination. When consciousness returns no 
ill effects are experienced—no nausea, no 
languor, no depression. The gas contains 
more oxygen than air. Oxygen is the vitaliz- 
ing, life-giving principle which sustains life 
in both the animal and vegetable worlds. It 
isa gentle stimulant, and from its use fiesh 
vigor, vitality, andlifeare given. Itisatonic, 
itself the reviver of the nerves depressed by 
pain, and fear of pain. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons have taken it, and not one 
death, or even unpleasant result, has ever 
been experienced. 

Do you doubt the truth of these statements? 
Their truth can be demonstrated. Certiticates 
from the foremost medical and scientific men 
of the day; certificates of over one bundred 
thousand patients, and a mass of other in- 
formation can be found, and will be cheerful- 
ly shown at the rooms of the Colton Dental 
Association, 19 Cooper Institute, where the 
preparation of the gas and its administration 
are mude a speciality, and where, only, it 
can be found fresh, pure, and thoroughly ef- 
ficient, and above all, entirely and absolutely 
safe for the weakest invalid and the most deli- 
cate child. 

To avoid all danger, therefore, is easy; 
and dependsentirely upon your own election. 





Tue discovery has been made that the 
world does not revolve with the same mo- 
mentum it did a thousand years ago, but it 
still swings around fast enough to satisfy the 
man with a heavy note coming due.—{Cinci- 
nati Breakfast Table. 





Pianos and Organs. 

The Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 
at No. 47 University Place, New York, offer 
pianos and organs at remarkably low rates. 
See their advertisement in another column. 





Sweets of adversity—The losses in the sugar 
trade. 


The Inman Line. 


The Inman Line of steamers is one of the 
noblest fleets of ocean steamers in the world. 
The City of Berlin, the City of Richmond, 
the City of Chester, the City of Montreal, the 
City of Brussels and the City of New York 
comprise the fleet. The appointments are of 
the best character. In view of the special 
exodus this summer to the Paris Exposition 
a briet description of these floating palaces 
will be of interest. They are all built in 
water-tight compartments and are stanch 
and safe in every particular. They are fast 
sailers, the City of Berlin on one occasion 
making a passage in seven days and nineteen 
hours, and at another time in seven days and 
fffteen hours. The hulls and masts are of 
iron, and the workmanship everywhere indi- 
cates strength and durability. The saloons 
are very large and are luxuriously furnished, 
and the light and ventilation are excellent. 
The principal staterooms are amidships, for- 
ward of the engines, where there is the least 
noise and motion, and they possess every 
comfort, including double berths, electric 
bells and ali the latest improvements. There 
are ladies’ cabins and bath-rooms and smok- 
ing rooms, barber shops and bathrooms for 
gentlemen, while pianos and books are at 
hand to while away the hours. In a word, 
these steamers are superb models Of strength, 
grace and comfort. The ratesare $80 and $100 
gold, according to accommodation, all having 
equal saloon privileges. Children between 
two and twelve years of age, half fare. Ser- 
vants, $40. Round trip tickets, available for 
twelve months, $135 and $160 in gold. Tickets 
to London, $5, and to Paris, $15 and $20, gold, 
additional, according to the route selected. 
The American offices are John G. Dale, 15 
Broadway, New York; Geo. A. Faulk, 105 
South Fourth 8t., Philadelphia; L. H. Palmer, 
3 Old State House, Boston; F. C. Brown, 32 
South Clark St., Chicago. The chef agent is 
Mr. John G. Dale, at No. 15 Broadway. 





* JACK, what is the difference between the 
heir apparent to the throne of Great Britain 
and your father.” “I give it up.”” “One is 
the Prince of Waies and the other is the prince 
of whalers.”’ 


The regular spring opening of fashions for 
this season was bad at the parlors of the “*Do- 
mestic ’’ Sewing Machine Company on Monday 
last, and will continue during the current 
week. From early morning until six o’clock 
at night the commodious rooms were crowded 
with ladies examining and admiring the 
trimmed suits which illustrate the styles. 
These are exhibited in great variety and dis- 
play the characteristic excellencies for ele- 
gance of design and good taste of the Fashions 
Department of this well known house. The 
“ Domestic’ building is at the corner of 
Broadway and l4th street. 





An Exchange says, * The Proprietors of 
the American House, Boston, are too modest, 
not saying in their advertisements half 
enough in praise of their most excellent 
establishment.” 

We consider this quite a compliment, and 
our friend forgets that the commendations of 
guests are worth any amount of self * puff- 
ing.’’ and probably no Hotel in the country 
has received during the past year such liberal 
and sincere praise from Travelers as this same 
American House, Boston—[{Chicago Hotel Re- 
porter. 


‘A GREAT movement, Mr. Murphy,’ said 
the President to his visitor, “a great move- 
ment, Sir. By the by, do you happen to come 
from Ohio?—[Com. Adv. 


Get the Best. 

The edition of Webster's Unabridged Quarto 
Illustrated Dictionary, offered as a premium 
to the subscribers to the Christian Union, is 
the latest, largest and best; is bound in hand- 
some and substantial library sheep binding, 
and printed on fine paper. It is in every re- 
spect a first-class book, and is sold in the 
bookstores at $12. 


The Royal Baker. 

Under this title the Royal Baking Powder 
Co., 171 Duane 8t., in this city issue a neat 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages of cooking 
receipts. compiled by Giuseppe Rudmani, 
Chef de Cuisine of the New York Cooking 
School. Copies may be had by addressing the 
company and enclosing ten cents. 





Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
any surgical operation, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
No charge for examination. Dr. Mann has 
had 36 years experience. Qiffice 133 West 41st 
St. Saturday and Sunday forenoons. 


saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send fora circular. 


Weak Lungs are Cruelly Racked by a 





persistent Cough, which Dr. Jaynes’s Expec- 
torant may be relied on to cure. It cures also 
both Asthma and Bronchitis. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE AUTHOK OF THE 


“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


The Kingdom of Judah 


81.50. 








16mo. 





Take Care of No. 1. By the Rev. 
P. BP. Power. gillustrations. 16mo..$1 00 
The House in the Glen. and 
the Boys who Built It, 6 illus. 1 25 
Life of Dr. Kitto. By Dr. Eaptr. 1 25 
Milly’s Whims. By JoHAnna H. 
MATHEWS, author of “Bessie Books.” 1 2 
Haps and Mishaps. By the 
Misses MATHEWS. 6 vols. Ina box. 7 50 
The Old Looking-Glass. By 
the author of “Ministering Children.” 
The Christian’s Heritage. By 
the late Dr. JAcopus. With portrait. 1 50 
Brighter than the Sun; a Life 
of our Lord. By Dr. Macpurr. 350 
Among the Turks. By Hamtiin. 150 
Abraham, By Dr. Dykrs,. . . 150 
The Hidden Life. By Saruir. 150 
The Life of Rev. Wm. Arnot, 2 00 


v 


= 


1 00 


e*e Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Hutchinson Family, ** Tribe of 
Asa,’ are in the city, at 33 W.24th St., and 
will fill engagements after 15th of March if 
applied to soon. 





THE TOPIC OF THE DAY. 


History of Opinions on the Scriptural 
Doctrine of Retribution. 


By EDWARD BEECHER, D.D., author of “ The 
Conflict of Ages.” I vol.,12mo. $1.25. 


The momentous question of future retribu- 
tion is bere historically discussed with an 
earnestness and deliberation due to its tran- 
scendent importance. The main interest of 
the inquiry necessarily centers in the doom of 
the wicked. Will it be annibilation? Ulti- 
mate restoration to holiness and happiness? 
Endless punishn ent? or, is it out of our 
power to decide which of these views is the 
truth? The discussion is intensified by being 
narrowed to the meaning of a single word, 
aionws. The opinions of those to whom 
Christ spoke, and how they understood him, 
are vital questions in {the argument; and, to 
solve them, the opinions and modes of speech 
of preceding ages must be attentively weigh- 
ed, for each age is known to have moulded 
the opinions and use of words of its successor. 
Hence, Dr. Beecher has found himself com- 
pelled to “ trace the development of thought 
and language from the outset to the days of 
Christ, then to inquire into the import of his 
words, in the light of all preceding ages ; and, 
lastly to trace the development of opinion 
downward through the Christian ages.’ 

D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 Broadway. New York. 


Sent free by mail, to any address, on receipt of 
the price. 





Sixth Edition, with an hagentts consisting 
of Extracts from the Early Fathers, in 
crown 8vo, price $1.75. 

HE SECOND DEATH and the RES- 
TITUTION of ALL THINGS; with some 

Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and In 

spiration of the Holy Scripture. By ANDREW 

JUKES. 

“Candid, learned and | it treats than any with 
modest.”’—Guardian. which we are acquaint- 
“Mr. Jukes argues in ed. . ere we con- 

a profoun‘ly learned, | clude our review of this 

temperate and suggest-| most interesting vol- 

ive manver.”’ — Church| ume. What hes been 

Herald. said will, we hope, show 

“This remarkable that the book 1s well 
treatise. . .. Singu-| worth the attentive 
larly deveut and highly | study of ail who either 
mystical.”—Ch. Times. fer themselves or for 

“we have no hesita- | others have felt the bur- 
tion in saying that Mr.| den of the difficulties 

Jukes’s bow throws | which overhe the eub- 

more light upon the| ject of the future des- 

teaching of Scripture | tinies of our race.”’— 
with regari tothe mys- | Contemporary Review. 
terious subject of which ' 

London: LONGMANS & Co. 

New York: SCRIBNER, WELFORD & ARM- 
STRONG. 


JOSITIVE THINKER, Science Hall, New 
York, edvocates Positive Philosophy and Ke- 
ligion of Humanity. $1.50 a year; 75 cts. § months; 
40 cts.3 months. Send 6 cts. fur copy and circular. 








N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Offer BIBLES. ALL 8IZE8, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS, IMMENSE AB- 

SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. OUR THEOLOGI- 

CAL STOCK 18 unsurpassed in variety and price. 








D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 


PUBLISH 


Choicest Sunday-School Books, 


and send Catalogues free. 


School Music Books! 





: H EMERSON & TILDEN 
High School Choir. $9.00 per dozen. 
A standard, useful and favorite Book. 
C. EVEREST. 5,00 per 
School Song Book. pg ‘ 
Fine Book for Girls’ High and Norma! Schools. 


Choice Trios. W.8. TILDEN. $9 per dozen, 
Three part Songs for Female Colleges, Semi 
naries, &c. 
. W. 8. TILDEN. 
Grammar School Choir. “Yc. Ser dasext 
Excellent Collection for High 
Schools. 


American School Music Readers, 
In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 0 cents and SO cents, 
Carefully prepared for Graded Schools. 


or Grammar 





The following are favorite general collections 
of genial Songs for Common Schools. 
SONG ECHO.................. H. 8. PERKINS. .75 
MOCKING BIRD... .......W.O. PERKINS. 56 
MUSIC TEACHER........... C. EVEREST. 50 
OUR FAVORITE............. H. P.DANKS. .60 


MUSIC CHARTS, By DR. LOWELL MASON. 

Large Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Le:‘sons, 
plain'y visible to ali, saciog much trouble, easily 
set up and used, and furnishing a complete course 
of practice. Sent by Express. In two rulls or sets. 
Each $8.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway, N.Y. 


Fountain of Song, 


By Rev. Ros’T Lowry and W. HOWARD DOANE. 
Anew and superior collection of Sacred Songs, 
thorougbly winnowed, carefully arranged, 
and happily adapted to the wants o 


peseee MEETINGS, 


FOUNTAIN OF SONG. 


/ 


29 Composers, 

a 104 Writers, 
) 128 Pages, 

(172 Hymns and Songs. 





Numerous letters have been received from 
prominent Christian men and women who have 
examined advance copies of FOUNTAIN OF SONG. 
We select the following as fair specimens of in- 
telligent and disinterested criticism : 

“| cordially commend it.” 

“It is by all odds the best.” 

“Am thankful for ite publication.” 

“ The best of anythiug I have seen.” 

“ Best book I have seen fer our wort. 

“ admirably adapted to meet the want.” 

“ Meets my ideas of a Temperance Book.” 

“ Comes just when sucb 4 book is needed.” 

“ a, one objectionable sentiment has crept 
into it.” 

ad a be a most acceptable and popular little 
book.” 

“ Just the book needed in our Gospel Temper- 
ance Meetings 


Price, in Board Covers, $25 100 
Copies; 30 Cents each = Mail. 
May be ordered of Bovksellers and Music Dealers. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street. Chicago. 











Something New for Sunday Schools. 


BRAINARD’S 


Sunday School Singer 


A Montbly Journal of Sunday School Music. 


Each nuwber will contain eight pages of choice 
new Sanday School Songs and appropriate read- 
ing matter. its object is to bring gvod Sunoa 
School Music within the reach of ailata very small 
cost. NEW MUSIC by some of the most experi- 
enced writers wi'l be given each m pth; and it 
will alse be the aim of the editors and publishers 
to INTEREST children in the songs, and the truths 
and morals conveyed therein. Hence appropriate 
reading mutter will be given, and the Journal made 
bc th pleasing and instructive. Those who are en- 
deavering tu promote goud, cheerful, and devo- 
tional s'nging, will find an efficient aid in *“* THE 
SINGER,” especia'ly in its remarks on Sunoaay 
Se. ov. Songs, Will you telp us in this eff 1t? We 
will forward sample copies, on receipt of stamp. 
Apri] numper now ready. 


TERMS, Post-Paid. 


One copy, !year,.. 4.c.| Dcopres,! year,... 87.00 
5 copies, 1 “  ..$1.35 100 “ Seay ae 
2 = a: * & 200 ” 1 -.» 20.00 


Send st mp for samples and full particulars. 


[@” A few pennies contributed by each pupi! will 
furnish the Schvo!l with good, new music EVERY 
MONTH, and an efficient aid and instructor. 


S. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 





CHEAP 


Published by BOOSEY & CO. of London. 


MUSIC 


1,000 VOLUMES of Choice Music, 50 cts. per Vol. 


Consisting of Vocal and [nstrumental, Sacred and Secular Music. 


Cornet, Piano, &c. 


Oratorios and Masses. 


Also for Violin, Flute, 


50 Cts. 


OPERAS. $1. 


All of these works are in FuLL Score for Voice and Piano. 


Standard Piano Compositions of the Masters. 
Send for full Catalogue to the Sole Agents for the United States, W 
Branches at 32 East 14th St., and 39 Unio 


CO., 547 Broadway. 


50 CTS. PER VOL. 
A. POND & 


quare, N.Y. 
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Veeture-Reom Calk. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





{Mr. Beecher did not occupy his pulpit on Sunday the 
25th of February. We therefore print a full report of his 
remarks at the meeting on the Friday evening preceding.] 

REMINISCENCES. 
FRIDAY EVENING, Feb. 15, 1878. 

~ REMEMBER, very distinctly, the impression that 

was produced upon my mind by my father’s great 
grie® over the loss of Dr. Cornelius. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions had, I 
think, for its first Secretary, De. Worcester, of saioted 
men ory. At bis death the Secretaryship of the Ameri- 
can Board passed into the bands of Mr. Jeremiah Evarts, 
the father of William M. Evarts, now Secretary of 
State, and a man of as great mark in the history of the 
church as his son has beea in the history of national 
affairs. A consecrated man he was, At bis death (he 
died at the South, and very triumpbantly) the Secretary- 
ship of the Board, which was then considered the high- 
est p sition in the Christian Church, passed to Dr. 
Wisner, who was the pastor of the Old S uth Church 
in Boston. He was aman of noble mould outwardly, 
with a natur: inwardly just fitted to fill that mould. He 
was one of the grand men. It seems a remarkable 
thing that this society should have had, in succession, 
such eminent men as Dr. Worcester, Mr. Evarts and 
Dr. Wisner, as its Secretaries. 

After two or three years, more or less, Dr, Wisner 
broke down aod died. Then Dr. Cornelius was called 
to this Secretaryship. He was a man as admirable in 
his physique, and also in his miad, as Dr. Wisner bad 
been. Both of them were magnificent specimens of 
men, outwardly and inwardly, They were both men 
of strong thought, fervent piety, childlike simplicity, 
and perfect sweetness of manner. I remember them 
as they impressed me when I was a boy—and boys 
know about grown folks better than grown folks do. 

After one or two years (I have forgotten just the 
time) Dr. Cornelius broke down and died; and it seemed 
to me as though my father could not stand up under it. 
He was a man of might himself; but he was full of 
love and sympathy; and he had to preach Dr. Curne- 
lius’s funeral serinoa. | remember how he worked at 
it all day, wearily and discon‘entedly; and I recoliect 
going into the room where he was writing, and his say- 
ing to me (because he had nobody else to talk to—for I 
was probably only about fifteen or sixteen years old), 
‘*T cannot understand it, I cannot understand it.” I said, 
‘*What do you mean, father?” Said he, ‘*I cannot 
under-tand why it is, when there are so few men that 
are fit to uphold the work of God ia this world, that he 
cuts them down and takes them out of the way.” It 
seemed to him that it was an unnecessary waste. It 
was, as he looked upon it, like knocking the pillars out 
from under the portico, and letting the structure sag 
down. 

Now, what has been the history of missions since the 
taking away of Worcester, of Evarts, of Wisner and of 
Cornelius? Did the work stop when they died? Were 
there no more men found to carry it on? All along 
before single men of great abilities had been looked for; 
but immediately, as the result of the removal of these 
men, the work was divided up among many laborers; and 
the work molded the men; and we began to have, to be 
sure, not single men of such breadth as these three or 
four had been, who in their sphere and place were very 
nearly as admirable as men could be, but men in greater 
numbers who together were able to take up the work 
which they had laid down, and carry it on. God, in- 
stead of calling a single man who possessed all the 
necessary gifts, called four or five men by whom col- 
lectively these gifts were possessed; so that on the whole 
there was a gain rather than a loss—for you will observe 
that if a man has done bis work properly he bas pre- 
pared the way for something different and something 
better. 

And that which is true of men in this respect is true 
of institutions: when they bave done their work prop- 
erly they have prepared the way for something different 
and something better. 

A man whose life has been rightly spent ought to 
leave behind him, not one successor merely, but forty 
successors. If a man has such a royal opportunity as 
now and then one has, he ouzht to raise up, as it were, 
4&school of men; and though none of them alone may 
equal him, all of them together may surpass him a 
thousandfold. It is one of the beauties of a great man 
that his nature is such that he is fruitful in the men 
that he brings up and inspires by his greatness. You 
will see this to have been so if you look out over the 
world’s bistory. 

When Count Cavour died Italy was in the midst of 
her struggle for liberty. He was the ablest man tbat 
he has had in mcudera times. He seems to have been 





born for the period in which he lived. Under his wise 
counsel the affairs of Northern Italy were conducted; 
through his influence armies were sent to the Crimean 
war; With his encouragement and co-operation Garibaldi 
emancipated Southern Italy; and the old Italy of his- 
tory, largely by his instrumentality, was gathered 
together and added to the nations of modern Europe. 
But before this was all accomplished, at a critical mo- 
meot, down dropped Cavour; and I recollect saying, 
‘* That is a fatal blow to Italy; the most important link 
is gove; the chain is broken that held the kingdom 
tugetber; and al! is lost.” But no, what I feared did 
not take place. There came up a race of able states- 
men under Cavour’s ivstruction that have saved Italy; 
and instead of baving only one fioger she has ten; and 
she can now take hold of things that she never could 
have taken hold of under the single administration of 
Cavour. 

It is very evident that Bismarck was raised up for the 
special work that he has done; it would seem as tuough 
if he were to dropaway German unity would beimperiled, 
and the arbitration of Germany, which is so important 
an influence ion the shapivg of the destinies of Europe, 
would be lost out; and I am not so much of a prophet, 
nor is my faith s» strong, that I can say I would be 
willing t» take the ri-k of having bim die now; but 
nevertheless, whea the time comes for him to go, there 
will not be another Bismarck (that will not be peces- 
sary), but there will be a score of men woo will have 
distributed among tht m the power which 1s now organ 
ized in him; and the affairs of Central Eur pe will be 
much better administered than they are now. It is 
better to have in a mation ten men tbat are second-rate 
than to have one map that is first-rate. 

This leads me to a consideration of the fact that all 
real progress tends to diminish single I¢aderships—tbat 
all true democratic grosth in the Church and in the 
State tends to multiply intelligent average men. It has 
the effect to increase the number of second-class men 
and to diminish the number of first-class men. 

The state of nature is a state of absolute monarchy. 
It is the condition in which power alone, wielded by the 
Crown, controls. When you begin to introduce another 
element besides power—namely, intiuence—it tends to 
biing up nobles with whom the Crown divides the 
scepter. As the nobles, in connection with the Crown, 
come to be fractious, and there is an oppressive nobility, 
the burghers come up, and ¢ tizens are developed. 

Such was the bistury of the civilizatioa of Eurcpe. 
In the first place the kings were supreme in authority. 
Being jealous of each other and hostile to each other, 
they fomented wars one with another. Needing sup- 
port, they divided their authority with tbe nobles. 
More money being wanted to carry on these wars, they 
had to borrow of the burghers, and had to marry the 
burghers’ daughters in order to get it. The conseque:ce 
was that the middle blood was lifted up, and the wall 
of partition between the aristocracy and the common 
people was broken down. Thus the lower class was 
elevated: and the power of the kingdom, instead of 
being concentrated in the hands of one man, was dis- 
tributed in the hands of many men, 

This is the tendency of demociacy; and I hold that 
the providence of God runs toward democracy, always. 
It tends to produce a proper level in the condition of 
the whole mass of the community. Its tendency is to 
make communities that are like towns that have not so 
many steeples or spires, but that have more low-roofed 
dwellings. It tends to produce more average thinkers, 
and less extraordinary thinkers. It is better for a com- 
munity to have a mass of iutelligent, fair-minded men 
of the medium class, on whose combined sboulders its 
affairs rest, than simply to have one great man in every 
genera'ion, on whom everything turns. 

Now, we are losing, from time to time, out of the 
Cburch, here and there, distinguished leaders of men; 
and evidently to those who are risht about them their 
death is the occasion of iaconvenience and troub'e; 
but, after all, itis a benefit to the cause which they 
serve, 

Here has grown up a stalk of wheat that bas been 
standing all the summer long. It is a magnificent 
stalk; and it carries not k ss than fifty kernels of wheat 
in its head; but while it maintains its life they are dor- 
mant, and are held back; but when it gets ripe there 
comes a boy with a club, frisking end frolicking, and 
strikes it, and shells out the kernels, and scatters them 
right and left; and men say, ‘* Ab! just see what a de- 
struction is there. That magnificent stalk of wheat is 
destroyed.” Yes; but by iis destruction there have 
been planted fifty kernels which will produce other 
stalks of wheat in all dircctions; and there will be a 
great deal more wheat in the world than there would 
have been if that single stalk bad remained intact and 
undistributed. 

So, when men are of broad ideas and large influence 
they educate the community ; and you distribute them 
when you kill them. Other men inherit their knowl- 
edge and power, and carry their light; and the com- 
munity gains by their death in the lopg run. A great 








many men live too long for their own good and for the 
go d of the community. 

This is often true in a smaller way. We see it some- 
times in the housebold. -The father and mother, who 
have had supremacy io the family, are suddealy taken 


away. They leave eight, nine, ten children. Their 
ages range from sixteen years all along down. People 


say, ‘‘ Was there evera more trying providence than 
this ?” Surely it is a trying providence. It is tryirg in 
the sense in which the process by which we refine gold 
is trying. 

What is the effect of the death of this father and this 
mother? They have brought up their children rightly. 
The moment they are gone, the older children feel tbat 
they 1oust take their place. tis hard, but it cannot be 
belped. And it is the makiog of the oldest daughter; 
it is the making of the buy next to her ; it is the making 
of the girl next to him ; aod it is the making of the boy 
next to her. These four older children feel the pressure 
of responsibility ; aod the necessity that is brought to 
bear uponthem is such an education as no school, as no 
church, as nothi:g else can give them. Tbey grow up 
eo larged, broadened in their vatures ; and the younger 
ch:ldreu, being under their iufluence, partake of their 
spirit ; and there is an esprit de corps developed among 
them ; and you will find that the best thiog which ever 
bappened to them was the taking away of their faiber 
aud mother, Nor was it b cause their parents were 
bad ; they were not bad ; they were good: but some 
times to take bad parents away from children is woise 
than to take good parents away from them—strange as 
it may seem, aod impossible as it is for us to pierce into 
the mystery of these things. 

So then, all apparent |. ss is not loss. That which we 
call loss is such to our interpretation; but at large, 
when we come to trace all its ¢ffects, we sce that it is 
not loss. Wecannot lose by distribution. 

I think that if in our own country we could have a 
judicious |. ss in many directions it would bea great gain 
to us; if we could have a loss, divinely ordered, in 
Congress, I think we shourd gain a good deal; I think 
that if in many of our municipal governments we could 
have joss, uuder a wise providence, it would lift ihe 
community up io the ratio of the diminution—and that 
isa bracch of this question the s lution of which is of 
grave concern to us. 

It sometimes seems an esigma why God should de- 
populate the church as he does, taking uwey its leaders, 
its eminent meo, when it sppears to need them so much; 
but they have done their work; they bave exerted their 
influ: nee upon those around about them; their room is 
better than their company; aod when they go to rest 
their works fo.low them; and the good that they have 
done keeps on multiplying itself after they have gone- 
fr it is the tendency of goodsess in the universe to 
conuiiue, as it is the tendency of evil to deliquesce ard 
be destroyed. ‘Tbe rignteous shall be io everlasting 
rem: mbrance; but the name of the wicked shall rot.” 
Tu spite of all decay and g ing downward the legitimate 
teodency in nature is tbat things normal aud right and 
high shall survive and increase, however much they 
may be biadered. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL MUDDLE 
PRUSSIA. 

HIE passing traveler, who has an hour's chat with 

some member of the Evangelical Alliance, carries 
away tbe impression that the struggle which now 
threatens to rend the Evangelical Church of Prussia is 
solely one of doctrine—especially since the emperor (or 
rather, in this case the king), as Head of the Church, 
has planted himself so squarely upon the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

But the controversy has at least three sides : political, 
ecclesiastical, and doctrinal; and no one can rightly 
comprebend the issue who has not studied it in these 
three points of view. And first I will try to make clear 
the political aspect of the case. To the German mind 
the church is one of the institutions of the State—that 
is to say it is one of the permanent bistorical institutions 
of political society, wbich the government is bound 
in some way to foster and conserve. If, of late, the 
conviction has been growing that religion would prosper 
better if absolutely independent of State intervention in 
Church affairs, this conviction is overpowered by cus- 
tom and feeling ; and no party has yet arisen to demand 
the final separation of the Church from the Crown. 
Indeed down to a recent period every child boro iv 
Prussia came to the coguizance of the State as a subject 
througb his inherited faith, whether Catholic or Evan- 
gelical. For the child of Christian parents baptism was 
compuls ry, and the Church record of baptism was the 
certificate of citizensbip. Not long ago, in entering 
my vane upon the census roll, I styled myself a Chris- 
tian. The agent said this would not answer ; there was 
no such Classification. I must enter myself either as 
Evangelical or Catholic. Now I always feel tbat a 
man pares down his own title in the kingdom of grace 
when to the royal name of Christian he prefixes any 
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narrower epithet, such as Protestant, Orthodox, Liberal, 
Evengelical ; but the li e was strictly drawn between 
Catholic and Evangelical, and everybody must be 
ranged on one side or the other. 

The ecclesiastical laws of 1873, familiarly known as 
the Falk laws, in order to break the power of the Roman 
Catholic. hierarchy against the State removed the obli- 
gation of baptism and confirmation, and made marriage 
a purely civil act, not requiring the service of a clergy- 
man nor tbe sanction of the church. These measures 
of political necessity were bardly Jess obnoxious to the 
high orthod»x party in the Evangelical Church than to 
the U!tramo: tanes in the Romish Chureb. They broke 
the p wer of the clergy over the prople. But the Falk 
laws s ught to enlist the popular element in the Evan- 
gelical Church in the cor flict against cl-rical supremucy, 
and so the pecple were given a voice in the admi_ istra- 
tion of church finavces, and in tbe election of church 
ofticers. This freedom was not absolute, but sufficient 
to bring into ccclesiastical affairs a new and powerful 
elemeot of liberalism. 

The most telli g section of the laws was borrowed 
from the New York code, which makes each particular 
congregation a corporation to be administered by 
trustees, and a.nenable to the laws that govern corpora- 
tiovs in general. 
of a parish, 24 years of age a'd not paupers, can vote 
for the Representatives of the parish, provided they have 
resided in tbe parisb for a yc ar, have paid their parish 
taxes and are duly reyistered as electors. 


By this provision, all male members 


This corre- 
sponds very nearly to the ecclesiastical society in the 
Congregational as distinguished from the 
church spiritual. 

The effect of this new constitution of the parishes 
was at first ratber startling io an ecclesiastical point of 
For along time the churches had been pretty 
much deserted by the male portion of the population, 
who were willing enough to conform to such religious 
usages as the State had enjoined but were otherwise 
disposed to let religion alone The men who tock 
interest in Church affairs were chiefly dignified conserva- 
tive old gentlemen, respectable for their piety, to whem 
cburch-going was a matter of social etiquette. Now, 
of a sudden, in great cities like Berlin, there appeared 
in the parish meetings crowds of petty shop-keepers, 
artisans, and day lab rers—people having here no 
‘social position” —to exercise their new prerogatives 
in voting tbe parish estimates and, in case of a 
vacancy, expressicg their choice for a pastor. Of 
course this threatened at once the ascendancy of the 
clergy and the stability of the faith, and caused a wide- 
spread alarm among conservatives in both Church and 
State. To meet this new condition of things—to give 
play to the lay element in the parisb, and at the same 
time to guard the Church in its pulpit and creed against 
the rush of radicalism from beneath, and the pressure 
of political imperialism from above—a new covstitution 
was devised in 1875 by a General Synod of the Evan- 
g-lical Church, which was sanctioned by Parliament 
and the Crown, and is now undergoing the test of prac- 
tical application. The parish as a territorial body and 
the parish as an electoral body remain as constituted 
ueder previous laws of the State; and the representa- 
tive body of the parish retains tbe privileges described 


system, 


view, 


above. 

But the Constitution creates for the parish an addi- 
tional body of spiritual advisers, a council or presbytery 
consisting of not less than four nor more than twelve 
members, whose duties neatly correspond to those of 
the Session in the Presbyterian Cburch. This parochial 
council has the general oversight of matters of worship, 
doctrine and discipline within the parisb. 

The whole domsin of the Evangelical Church is 
divided into six provinces, and each of these is sub- 
divided into districts, Next above the parish bodies 
come district synods. Of these the clergy are members 
ex-officio ; the lay members, who are double the number 
of the clerical, are chosen by the parish bodies. These 
district synods in turn elect from their own members 
deputies to the provincial synods, to which are added 
members appointed by the Crown, in the ratio of one to 
six, Then these provincial synods choose deputies to 
the General Synod which meets once in six years. To 
this body the king has the absolute right of appointing 
thirty members. Each province has one or mre gen- 
eral superintendents, and these are ez-officto anembers of 
the General Synod. Above all these bodies, as the fical 
court of appeal, is the Supreme Church Council, ap- 
pointed by the Crown. 

Here is a very complicated piece of ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery. On the one hand, the system starting from 
the particular parishes gives opportunity for latitudino- 
arianism in doctrine or practice among clergy or laity to 
permeate the whole body up to the General Synod. On 
the other hand, at each succeeding stage of the Constitu- 
tion, there are checks and devices that may be used to 
restrain or counteract the popular will. 
this point that the machinery is now put to a severe 
strain. 

That the Church 


controversies in the Prussian 


It is just at | 





should involve doctrinal disputes is a matter of course ; 
and the ortbudox party have pushed these disputes into 
prominence as being the gist of the whole quarrel. 
Nevertheless this sudden zal for orthedoxy would 
hardly have spruog up had there not been behind the 
dog pas a question of political iofluence and of ecclesi- 
astical power. 

The Jatitudinarian preaching of thirty years ago has 
worked effectually among the jaity, and there is a wide- 
spread disbelief in the Bible as a supernatural revela- 
tion, in the divinity of Christ, and in any form of mir- 
acle—though among the Germans th: se who do accept 
the miraculous do this with a simplicity of faith that 
borders on credulity and superstition. The materialistic 
speculations of physical sci:nce in recent years have so 
far infected society at large in G-rmany, that ao honest 
and intelligeut belief in the miracles of the Bible is sel 
dom found in cultivated circles, 
mire rare among the common pvopl 


avd is perbaps stall 


The orthodox party, having a maj rity among the 
clergy, led by men mor? zealous for the faith than wise 
in defending it, have of l-te attempted to curb latitudin- 
The 


first attempt, four years ago, was foiled at the moment 


arianism in the pulpit by ecclcsiastical di-cipline. 


of apparent success. Dr Sydow, one of the oldest pas 
tors of Berlin, 
sistory for denying the superputural birth and the divine 
nature of Christ; but the Supreme Cburch Council 
overtul:d this judgment on the ground that Dr. Sydow 
had not prop unded his beresies from the pulpit on 


was condemoed bv the Provincial Cos- 


Sucday, but in a leciure giv 
secular day of the week! But 
bach frankly avowivg his latitudinarianssm from the 
pulpit, in his trial sermon as a candidate for St. James’s 


n in asecular place on a 
now comes Mr. H ss- 


Church; and on the basis of that sermon he is elect d 
by the congregation to be its pastor. Whether this 
call shall be sanctioned by Mr. Hossbach’s induction 
into office is the question pow before the 
Church Couceil. 
chuirman of the Berlin Synod right under the noses of 
the Couscil. The cuse 3s likely to be disposed of 
by declining to install him over St. James’s, because 


Supreme 


In the meantime he bas been elected 


this is an influential parish, and some members protest 
against his settlemest, but to leave him ino bis place in 
St. Murk’s, berause that is an cut-of-the-way parish, 
and nobody objects to him! Such a decision, ike that 
in the Sydow case, would of course evade the rea) issue, 
and create new complications for the future. 
BERLINER. 
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THE PERIL OF THE HOUR. 
By THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 
TYNE peril of the present hour in the United States 
and of many a moment in our crowded and haz- 
ardous future, is bondage to uneducated and bewildered 
opinion. God deliver us from a pickpccket Congress, 
a part of it drunk! 

Lest L seem to slander republican institutions, allow 
me to put two digvified political scenes into contrast, 
one American and the other Eoglish. Both are de- 
scribed by eye-witnesses. ‘* A distinguished Senator,” 
says a newspaper document, which is quoted from side 
to side of the land, “strolled back and forth with that 
spongy and uocertain action of the knees which plaint- 
ively suggests that one foot or the other bas been caught 
in a skein of sewing-silk. His arms went around every 
man he met in some maudlin embrace, and both sides 
of his desk were needed when he rose to vote. There 
was another Senator, distinguished for bis opposition to 
the pending bill, who displayed great avxicty ‘to strike 
out the second line of the word government,’ firally, 
by help of diligent whispering, a man prompting and 
supporting on each side, gave bis amendment correctly, 
dr pped back 1n a drunken stupor; the amendment was 
voted down; he woke, rose, repeated bis amendment, 
repeated it the third time (Sevators around him nearly 
crazy with mirih), [Senators!] and at last persuaded in 
his befogged mind he tottered from group to group, de- 
nouncing the unfairness of a vote on his amendment 
‘while I was down at dinner.’ There were other Sen- 
ators less noisy and farther gone—one at full length on 
his desk and chair—legis)ating on the silver question as 
Congress insists on legislating on that and many other 
questions, eyes suut and mouth wide open = 

Strike out the second line of the word government! 
Toe Congressional drunkard used a suggestive phrase, 
I cannot vouch for the literal correctness of every word 
in this record, but no one doubts its substantial accu- 
racy. Macaulay describes the corresponding English 
scene, and every syllable in the picture has a vivid, 
trustworthy gleam: 

* Lord Norreys was whistling and making al! sorts of noises. 
Lord Maidstone was so ili-mannered that I hope be was 
drunk. At last, after much grossly indecent conduct, at 
wich Lord Eliot expressed his disgust to me, a furious out- 
,veak took place. O'Connell was so rudely interrupted that 
he used the expression ‘ beastly bellowings.’ Then rose such 
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an uproar as no mob at Covent Garden Theater, no crowd of 
Chartists in front of a hustings, ever equaled. Men on both 
sides stood up, shook their fists and bawled at the top of their 
voices. O’Connell raged like a mad bull, and our people—I 
for one—while regretting and condemning his violence, 
thought it much extenuated by the provocation. 
Butler spoke with talent, as he always does; and with ear- 
nestness, dignity and propriety, which he scarcely ever does 
‘If,’ said Lord Maidstone to O’Conncll, ‘the word beastiy is 
retracted, I shall be satisfied. If not, I shall not be satisfied.’ 
*I do not care whether the noble lord is satisfied or not.’ ‘1 


Charles 


wish you would give me satisfaction.” ‘I advise the noble 
lord to carry his liquor meekly.’ At last the tumult ended 
from absolute physical weariness. It was past one, and the 
steady bellowers of the Opposition bad been howling from 
six o’clock witb little interruption. I went home witb a 


headache, and not a high spirits.”’ 

The date of this Eoglish scene is 1839 

That of the American is 1878, 

The American scene is in the Upper House. The 
sritish is in the Lower House. Where is drunken dis- 
order the more dangerous, in the Senate at Washing 
ton, the Upper House of a republic, or in the Lower 
House of Great Britain? In which place are dru: kard 
legislators the worse mischief, under the form of gov- 
eroment which exists in England, or under that which 
bel pgs to America? You wuld have bees surprised 
if this scene which Macaulay desciibes bad occurred 
in the House of Lords, but our Senate, if its beigut of 
dignity is measured by the power it possesses, 
loftier body than the House of Lords. 

Is it affirmed that we ought not to be troubled by this 
last scene in the senate because things were worse thirty 
and fifty years ago there? It is said that in 1830 in the 
cloak-rooms in night sessions whisky was kept on tap, 
and a tin cup allowed to swim on the surface of the 
liquor inside the barrel or the can. But it is aflirmed 
that in 1878 the three highest officers of the government 
refuse to furnish intoxicating liquors to their guests, 
and that such a fashion was never before authoritatively 
set in Washington. It is said that we ought to take 
heert from the fact that these shameful scenes are ex- 
citing remark now, while they would not have done so 
thirty or forty yeats ago. I undertake to affirm that 
there is no more honor in the Senate now than there was 
fifty years ago, when habits of inebriation were worse. 
It takes more courage to-day to fall into beastly habits 
in a Senator’s chair than it did fifty or thirty years ago, 
for public light bas increased on this theme. Is there 
now more honor in public life than at that period of 
our history which preceded the overthrow of sound 
civil service regulations? We have had since Wasbing- 
ton’s election to the Presidency forty years of very good 
management of our civil service, and fifty years of very 
bad; and the honor of public men seems to have been 
lowered vastly within the last fifty years, as compired 
even with what it was under Jefferson, and especially 
with what it was under Washington. Alihough men 
in Washington’s day drank more than now, alihough 
they drank more through Adams’s day, and Jefferson’s 
day, and Madison’s and Monrce’s, it is certaip that 
senatorial drunkenness to-day is a keener proof of lack 
of honor than ‘t once was. , 


is @ 


Have inebricte Congress- 
men any account to settle with their constituents? Las 
the day gone by when it is a good electioneeriog argu- 
ment for a candidate in this country that be gets 
drunk? 

Here we are, West and East—divided brothers and 
sisters; the West filled with New England people, and 
its press at sword’s points with that of the seaboard, 
and with tbat of much of the South on a great, finan- 
ctal question, in regard to which Europe is on the side 
of the East. I take up the ablest British, French and 
German journals, and I find excoriation after excoria‘ion 
of the present pickpocket legislation in Congress. The 
paying of a debt by eighteen shillings tu the pound 
cannot be repeated often, says Evglund. She lovks 
across the water and remarks calmly: ‘* We have a large 
debt here in Great Britain. We pay three per cent. in- 
terest for the money we borrow. You must pay six per 
cent. Ono most of your debt you are paying that al 
ready. The rate of interest rises in proportion to the 
badness of the security. Spendthrifis, who may be 
come defaulters, cannot borrow money for a song.” 

The East believes that there was a contract made to 
pay one hundred cents ona dollar, and that nothiog 
should rule the case but the contract. The widows, the 
soldiers, the people of small incomes, who, according 
to government statistics, own the majority of the bonds, 
understood that they were not to be paid ina coin of a 
depreciated value. I affirm that when the government 
promised to pay in coin it meant to pay in cvin of full 
value, and not in coin worth only ninety-two cents on a 
dollar. 

Journalists of audacity, politicians who do not repre- 
sent the people, may mislead the masses wherever a 
quibble can be raised in favor of selfishuess. Ido not 
accuse the West of dishonesty. I am not so sure, how 
ever, about the saintliness of a few politicians and 
editors there. I will not accuse the average Westeru 
press of disingenuousness. No doubt, opinions differ 
as to the nature of the contract; but why do they Giffer 
Chiefly because we have been trusting for cverythi 
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thus far, in this country, to a ‘diffusion of the mere 
rudiments of education among the masses. 

President Eliot of Harvard said the other day at New 
York that the diffusion of the mere rudiments of educa- 
tion among the masses of a nation never has and never 
wili prevent that nation from falling into great dangers. 
In this country we have the golden link of training and 
capacity, and an iron link; but we have no silver link 
to connect the two. The iron Ink does not believe in 
the golden link. It might believe in a silver link were 
such an intermediate stage of training in existence, and 
that link would believe in the golden. The great need 
of the United States is a wider diffusion of the interme- 
diate, higber education. 

Yesterday, I heard the silver-tongued orator of Bos- 
ton assert that Harvard University bas never sent a man 
out from her classic shades with a heart warm for the 
people. She sent him out. She sent out Charles Sum- 
ner. She listened, in the very year when my class, 
decimated by war, left the studious balls yonder, to a 
coronation, commemoration ode for Lincoln, written by 
a Lowell, who has criticised America indeed sharply, 
but who is, I supp»se, as patriotic a poet as ever put 
pen to paper since John Milton was taken up into the 
Unseen. Harvard cold! Her president affirms that she 
gives two and a half times more instruction to-day than 
any other college in the United States. It is not safe to 
assume that his official statement is an exaggeration. 
He assures us in the face of the nation that Harvard, 
while neglecting none of the humanities, is endeavoring 
more and more to train journalists, social economists, 
statesmen, who can lead the people on practical affairs 
of finance and politics. In all ways instruction is being 
enlarged in practical directions, For one I feel that I 
should like to go back and pass through the institu‘ion 
agaio in order to get equipment for the tasks that come 
upoa a man io public life. I know now, better than I 
knew inc: lege, what the worth is of the bigh inspira- 
tion I received there; and I affirm that, for one, coming 
out of Harvard ia the year the civil war closed, I came 
out with revereoce for the Andrews, and the Sumners, 
and the Garrisons, and the Phillipses, and all who led 
us in that great historic ep ch. No doubt the faults of 
Americans bave criics youder aod in all our colleges. 
There are as many opinions ip Harvard University as 
elsewhere. But to affirm that the great University bas 
done nothing but choke reform, when to-day she is 
more nearly abreast of popular seatiment than any other 
university in the world, 1s to fon] one’s own nest. Har 
vacd needs no defense from the charge that she never 
sept Gut a man with a heart warm for the people, except 
tbe names of Phillips, and Sumner, and Lowell, and 
those of the young martyrs whom Andrew placed at 
the peril us front in the civil war, 

Landor says that a little butter on a platter is a good 
thing, but that the same butter melted and sprinkled 
over the whole table cloth is not available. That is a 
metaphor which you will not relish, but which, I think, 
you will understand. God deliver us from boudage to 
an uneducated and bewildered opinion of masses not 
educated beyond the rudiments, and unwilling to trust 
the leadership of their own sons who are ! 

George Combe said tbat the education of the citizens 
of Boston in 1840 was only enough to fit them for that 
amount of political power which belongs to the people 
of Spain or Austria. 

Who are the men who have left Harvard College ? 
Some of them were charity scholars there. know a 
revered ex-president of that institution, who, when he 
was in the uviversity, cracked stones on a macadamized 
road to pay his board bills, and in otber ways, teacning 
and writing, carried bimself through with great bard- 
sbip. Is he now, simply because he is a great scholar, 
simply because he comes from an institution tbat has 
the name of being arist cratic, not to be allewed to say 
anything to the people, to the masses, to tue suffering 
aud the toiling millions ? He has suffered and toileds 
Our educated great men come oftea from the farm. 
aud the workshops. All American pe»ple are of the 
people. Are the better trained part of the people not to 
be regarded as American ? Where are we that we begin 
to iutroduce here class prejudice between th se who are 
educated, or those whose own efforts may have secured 
to themselves a competency, and those who by shiftless- 
ness and by lacking enthusiasm for education stand ut 
the bottom of the s cial scale? God made certain 
differet.ces among men, but where there is no lack of op- 
portunity, where no man can take a p sition except by 
deserving it, aod where he cannot hold 1t long uoless he 
doubly deserves it, and holds it against rivalry, it is op- 
position to the spirit of American ins itutions, to assail 
the upper part of tbe people ia the name of the lower. 

Let us have no leading strings for the people except 
those which experience proves to be absolutely necessary 
—intelligence and iotegrity—but let us have these. 
Break me eith-r the one or tbe other of these bridle 
reins ; give me either iosufficient intelligence or iusuffi- 
cient integrity, throw down the lines on the neck of ig- 
norance and unconscientiousness, acd much graver ques- 
tions than whether public debts shall be paid by ninety- 
two cents Cn ao hundred will soou be decided A new 
America is before us, an era of cities. A fifth of our 
population is in great towns at this momeut. I am 
resp msible for nobody here and no one is responsible 
for me. _ There is no political office =a for me, and 
I am waitiog for no political ottice ; but [ am one citi- 
zeu here, and I hope it is not too much to say that sowe 
of us youoger men of a g~neration which has suffer d 
already in support of the Union thick that the time bas 
come when it should be proclaimed that American 
bondage to uneducated ard bewildered opinion is to be 
throttled little by little, or! y s me stern struggle, but 
throttled, as quite as dangerous as bundage to the slave- 
bolder. 


Science and Art. 


PAINTINGS AT GOUPIL’s.—‘‘ Winter Night in Poland,” by 
Josif Chelmonski, is a striking example of the impressive- 
ness of a simple composition when executed with technical 
skill and a sincere appreciation of nature. A level waste 
of moonlit snow spreads out to the horizon, and stars 
glitter in the dark sky. At one side is a low, broad-roofed 
hostelry, before which are gathered a few sledges, horses, 
men and dogs. The longer one looks at this simple com- 
position the greater is the sense of space. Sky and horizon 
seem to withdraw themselves to an infinite distance, and 
the human accessories dwindle to their normal insignifi- 
cance, even as they do under natural surroundings of a 
similar character. A large classical painting by Coomans 
has just been received. It is called ‘‘ Sappho at Mytilene,” 
and represents the poetess at the height of her glory re- 
ceiving the homage of a brilliant throng of admirers. All 
is very classical, and very Greek, and very beautiful, but 
there seems to be nothing in it that appeals to the more 
profound sense of enjoyment that is inseparable from the 
best art. Until recently there was on exhibition in this 
gallery a large painting of the Niagara Rapids, by M. 
F. H. de Haas. It is now on its way to the Paris Expo- 
sition, where it will honorably represent American art. 
There are few places on earth where a great mass of water 
can be seen in a state of perpetual and violent agitation to 
such advantage as at Niagara, and Mr. de Haas has cer- 
tainly made very careful and intelligent studies for this 
picture, and he has succeeded in producing a work which 
must take rank among the very best specimens of water- 
painting in existence. 








Miss THompson’s ‘‘ ROLL Cat ’’—For two years the 
world-famous painting which raised Miss Elizabeth Thomp- 
son from obscurity to the height of artistic success has been 
in process of engraving. Within a few weeks proofs of 
the half-shaded etching have reached this country. 
Engravings in this incomplete stage are often quite as 
effective as after the full shading is introduced, and it 
seems probable that this will be the case with this picture. 
Certainly the plate is a very impressive one. The title is 
‘*The Roll Call,” and the subject a regiment of the Queen’s 
Guards after a winter engagement in the Crimea. Of 
course only a portion of the regimental line can be shown 
within the limits of a painting, but the artist has contrived 
to introduce a variety of individuality and a depth of 
feeling that we have seldom seen in a similar work. To 
American soldiers it will seem almost incredible that any 
regiment should wear the gigantic bearskin hats in active 
service, yet the English household troops did this; and Miss 
Thompson has made good use of the awkward, historic, 
imposing headgear to increase the effectiveness of her 
design. It is a terribly sad and suggestive picture; and 
yet it is the reverse of glc omy, for the sentiment of heroism 
pervades it in every line. The original painting was pur- 
chased by the Queen and tiie engraving is done by Mr. 
Stackpole, one of the most successful of London artists. 
The proofs may be seen in this city at Schaus’s or at 
Goupil’s. 





WatTER CoLors.—From time to time inquiries have 
reached us regarding the ‘‘American Water Color Society,” 
whose Eleventh Annual Exhibition we noticed three weeks 
ago. For the information of those who are interested we 
may give the following on official authority: The object of 
the Association is indicated by its name. Its members are 
resident, non-resident and honorary, the first class includ- 
ing professional artists living in or near New York, in 
whom is vested the management of the Society. Non- 
resident members are exempt from dues, but cannot vote 
or bold office in the Society. Honorary members are 
chosen from amateurs and connoisseurs, and have the same 
privileges as non-residents. The initiation fee for resident 
members is $25. Persons desiring to become members, or 
wishing any information about the Society, should address 
Mr. J. C. Nicoll, the Secretary, No. 51 West 10th street, 
New York. The taste for water colors is unquestionably 
on the increase in this country, and the best pictures in 
every successive exhibition are promptly purchased, even 
in such a time of depression as the present. Some doubt 
has been expressed in regard to the permanency of water 
color, but there is in reality no reason for it. Professor 
Aaron Penley, of England, a distinguished authority, in 
his great folio work entitled ‘‘The English School of 
Painting in Water Colors,” says: ‘‘The great charm of 
water colors is principally in the air tones, so beautifully 
adapted are they for the representation of atmosphere 
under every condition. The reason of this is very appar- 
ent, from the paper shining through the several transpar- 
ent tints washed upon it. To obtain depth and power in 
the lightest tones for finished works, a mere single wash is 
insufficient. It is necessary to repeat the washings-on and 
washings-off in order that the tints may partake of the 
granular surface of the paper. It is from this peculiar 
grain, this alternation of hill and dale, as it were, of the 
surface, that the eye rather looks into than upon it, and 
carries the impression of space more than of definite dis- 
tance. In this respect it has a decided advantage over oil 
painting, where the extreme lights of skies and distances 
are invariably impasted. Everything loses quality of sur- 
face from distance, and ought, to all appearance, to be 
free from an over-charge of color. Now this is especially 
the case in water-color painting. If, therefore, in skies 
and the extreme distances the forms are correctly drawn, 
and the several gradations of tone and tint faithfully ren- 
dered, then does it stand preéminently beautiful in the 
representation of nature. Nothing can be more exquisitely 





refined. I have said if, because in case of failure the fault 





will assuredly arise from an inability in the artist, and not 
the material employed.” 


TURNER’S DRAw1NGS.—Mr. Ruskin has promised to the 
forthcoming Grosvenor Gallery exhibition in London the 
whole of his admirable collection of drawings by the late 
artist Turner. The collection contains more than one 
hundred specimens, and will be accompanied by an ex- 
planatory catalogue written by Mr. Ruskin himself. Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, the founder and director of the gallery, is 
to be congratulated upon the provision of so noble an en- 
tertainment. 


a Fac and Aumor. 


—Garibaldi will be the guest of Victor Hugo during the 
Paris Exposition. 

—Pius the Ninth, according to an item that is going the 
rounds, was very fond of a game of billiards. 

—A California cloud-burst swept away a great part of 
the town of Camanche, California, a few days ago. 

—The alumni of Dickinson College are to have a reunion 
at Burlington, N. J., on Saturday, March 16th, at 1 o’clock. 

—The Boston University’s School of Medicine holds its 
Fifth Annual Commencement this week, at which a class 
of forty will be graduated. 

—Kidnapping negroes at the South to sell them in Cuba 
is said to be a profitable business; but not enough is known 
about it as yet to justify very widespread indignation. 

—An ungallant jury has pronounced a man insane be- 
cause he attempted to commit suicide, on the ground, as he 
declared in a paper intended to be posthumous, that * his 
wife was too good for him.” 

—Skobeleff is the only Russian amonz the generals who 
have distinguished themselves during the present war. 
Gourko is a Lithuanian, Radetsky is a Gallician, and the 
conquerors of Asia Minor are Armenians. 

—Whatever arguments have heretofore been advanced 
in favor of turning over the Indian Bureau to the army 
will be shorn of whatever strength they may have should 
Congress go on spoiling the army by reforming it. 

—The students of Robert College, Constantinople, are 
plunged into the direst personal necessities by the turn the 
war has taken, and President Washburn, whv is now in 
Boston, has initiated a movement in that city in their 
behalf. 

—Probably the United States of Columbia are technic- 
ally right in liberating a convicted and extradited forger 
who stopped at Panama on his way from Peru to Kansas, 
but it is rather vexatious to have him taken out of the 
consul’s hands and set at liberty. 

—Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana ‘“‘ corner” one another 
at Texarkana, a railway station. The name was the in- 
spiration of a surveyor who was running the State lines in 
1819, and predicted that a great city would stand at the 
junction. Corner lots for sale cheap. 

—Out of forty foreign governments that contributed to 
the centennial thirty-four presented their exhibits to the 
United States. It is proposed to establish a museum for 
the proper storage and exhibition of these. The goods are 
now packed in a manner which insures their speedy 
deterioration. It is at least desirable that they should be 
placed where they can be seen. 

—Mr. Hewitt, of Alabama, in the House, and Mr. Jones, 
of Nevada, in the Senate, will introduce a resolution pro- 
viding a constitutional amendment making the greenback 
circulation $25 per capita of the entire population. This is 
very well as far as it goes, but it would be a much more 
radical and popular measure to make it a round thousand 
apiece, and give each man, woman and child that amount 
in hand. 

—A Roman almanac for the current year has made 
some extraordinary prophetic hits thus far, having in a 
misty fashion foretold the deaths of the King and the Pope 
and the marriage of Alphonso. In March, according to 
this almanac, we are to hear of the death of a beloved 
prince, also bad news from the north and east. In April 
ministries are to be in disgrace and unexpected deaths are 
to occur, while in May there will be tumults in Asia. 

—The complacency with which the public hears that an 
ex-Confederate Congressman has been eulogizing Jefferson 
Davis in the House of Representatives is only paralleled 
by its indifference to the acquittal of Judge Chisholm’s 
murderers by the courts of Mississippi. This, no doubt, is 
a convincing proof that the country is at length recon- 
ciled. But, after all, is it any cause for congratulation 
that we should be reconciled to treason on the one hand or 
murder on the other? 

—The bark “ Azof,” now lying at a Boston wharf, has 
been bought by the Liberian Exodus Steamship Companv, 
of Charleston, 8. C., and is taking in a cargo of general 
stores for the first company of emigrating freedmen soon 
to sail from Charleston to Monrovia. This Liberian Exodus 
Company is an independent colonization agent, chartered 
under the laws of South Carolina. Thirty thousand shares 
are offered at $10 a share, each shareholder being an in- 
tending emigrant. 

—The Lynn strike is about over, after having lasted sub- 
stantially for six weeks. It has been a costly affair to the 
strikers, to say nothing of other parties involuntarily 
affected by it. The wages of the twoth usand men thrown 
out of work would have amounted during the six weeks to 
about $175,000. The consequent loss of trade to the re- 
tail dealers in the city, grocers and the like, is of course 
considerable, and that to the shoe and leather trade proper 
perhaps incalculable. Several firms have moved out of 
town, making a permanent loss to the community, while 
the cost of extra police force alone during the troubles 
was $1,300. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, February 25, to Satur-} 
day, March 2. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Woedpeotar. Caguedes. 
4 ,, 7 ar,’ 








Feb. 25. feb. r. 
Gold (highest)...... W236 .... VUNG ..cceeee 10 
Legal Tenaers.. ... 97.92 ........ eee 48. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These _— indicate the highest nominal rates,) 
. a. 106 






: 10634 
5s, funded, 1881, r... 


5a oaeeee 1851, ¢... 103 
4368. DBD: . Povcccccccce » 101% 
45a, 1891, re 102% 
4s. registered, 1997.. 101 
4s. coupon, 107..... 102 
6s, currency, r...... Li8X . 


Bids tor State Bonds. 











Alabama 5s, 1833.... 42 |Han. &St. Jo.’87..... 104 
Alabama 5s, 1888.... 42 (N.Y. tis,G.R., ’#7.... 110 
Alabama 8s, 1884 42 | N.Y. 6a, G.L.. "9L.... 116 
Alabama 8s, 1888 42 | N.Y. 66.G L.. '92.... 16 
Ala, 8s, Ala. & C, R. 5 | N.Y. 66.G.L.. S.... 116 
Ala. 88, of 18v2...... @ | N.C. 68, old, J-&J... UX 
Ala. 88, of 1894...... 20 N.C. ts, 0ld,A.&0.. 14% 
Ark. 68 _funded..... 20 | N.C.65.N.C.R.J.4&J.. 65 
Ark.7s.L.R.4&F.8.is. 3 | N.C 68,N.C.H.A £0. 05 
Ark. 7s,M. & LR. 3 | N C.6s,c.0ff.J.&J.... 45 
A.78,L.R.P.B.4&N.O. 3 | N.C.6s,c.0ff.A.& 0... 45 
Ark. 7s, M.0.4&K 3 N.C. 68, F.A.. 66... 9 
Art. 7s, Ark.Jen.R. 3 | N.C. 6s, F.A.,'48.... 9 
Connecticutts...... 108 | N.C. 63, 0.b., J... 8% 
Georgia ts... . 99'4| N.C. 6s, n.b., A.40. 85 
Ga.7s, new bonds 10 | RS. O,6.F.. 6.1.20. 2 
Ga. 78, indorsed ... 104%); do a0 Bu ccce 2% 
Ga. 7s,g0id bonds.. 106 | do GO Banos 2 
Lil. coup. 6-, i879 G60 Os, Bosccsceccs 104 
li'. War Loan.. FORO, TW. ...c0c0: 09 
Cf. | Rhode Island 6s.... 109 
Louisiana ts. ) South Carolina ts.. 41 
La. new ponds 56 | do J.&).. 30 
1a. 68.new Fi'g D’t. 56 do re £0. ® 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 56 do oft F "6.. W 
La. 68, Levee Bds... 56 | ao Cc C80. &) W 
La. 88, Levee Bas... 56 | do Px vi SWA&O 
La. 8s, of 75... 5 | do isuf 'Bs.. 20 
La. 78, Consol ...... 83%| do Non-tund. bds. 1 
La. ‘8. Small Bas st | Tennessee 6s,old... 38% 
on rid OO cascéocee Gee 
oO n.b.. peoo 
j Virg. nia 6s. old eens 28 
M: a.3 | do 63, n.b., 66..... Bl 
Mo. 6s, due '82 or '83 102 do 68. n.b.. '67..... 32 
Mo. 6s, due in 1585. MAX) do 6s. convol.b... 67 
Mo. +s. due tn 1887. 105 do ex.mat.coup.. 56 
Mo. tis, due in 1888.. 105 do 68, con. 2d 8... — 
Mo. tis, due '89 ur 9 Wass  d> 6s. def'rredb. 4% 
Mo. 6s, A. or U.d.’92 canis | D.C. 3.659, 1924. 76% 
Fag. bs. due "94-%. D.C. small bas.. 4 
Han.&3t. Jo. due '86 ia” | D. ©. reg. bds 4 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.83% @4.84 4.85. @4.86 





The “Special Commission for Life Insurance 
Companies’ in the State of Connecticut reports 
concerning the * Connecticut General,” whose ad- 
vertisement appears in another column, that it is 
“not only solvent but financially sound,and .. . 
under the management of « fficers and directors 
of large experience, sound judgment and unblem- 
ished character.’’ In these times of financial dis- 
trust an emphatic official endorsement of this 
kind is of more thar orainary value. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Mareh 2. 1878. 

Butter.— Receipts for the week were 18.576 pack- 
ages. Exports,925 packages. Some two weeks ago 
it had bec »me current talk that butter was pretty 
well forward out of the couaotry, and buyers were 
a little m: reon the alert sincethattime. Rece:pts 
have been liberal,and Canada butter has been ar 
riving both at New York and Buston, and the de- 
mand has been more than fully supplied. This has 
led to a neasierand rather lower market on all com- 
mon to fair stock, and it is nuw so near the close 
of the season that dealers sre anxious to be quit 
of it. Lowgrade stale Western st re packed stock 
bas a slow sale at 9@12c. per Ib., and any state but 
ter poor enough torank with it cannot bring better 
prices. Sour, cheesy, wintry or bitter butter, state 
or Westera, ie worth from ¥@I8c., according to its 
geodness or badness. Sweet fresh fuctory or 
Western mill butter of good quality sells readily 
at 20@25c. New York State dairies entire sell as in 
quality. There aresomewfthem very mean flavored 
that buyers will not have at any price, and 15@18c. 
would scarcely be bid forthem. The fact is, after 
you leave a Rood, s und, desirable state dairy 
butter itis next to impossible to get a bid unless 
at about half the price of good butter, which 
brings these common state dairies down to the 
rating of store packed Western butter, where they 
belong. Desirabie sound state dairies are selling 
here at 25@28c., and some funcy long dairies at 30c., 
and are mach quicker sold than offish quality at 
less money. Also strictly fancy October made 
state butter sells up to 32@35c., and fresh new 
milch Western creamery make sells at 38@42c. 
There are a fewtubds of new milch fresh butter 
arriving from this state, but not enough yet com- 
ing to muke a quotable price. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 10,887 
boxes, Kxports, 21,285 boxes. The market is easier, 
and yet for a few five white cheese we hear of sales 
being made at the extreme price of 14\c., the rea- 
son for this is that specials in quality are becoming 
scarce, but the demand ts mostly for good stocky 
cheese at inside prices. The stock at the seabourd 
murkets is estimated at about 100,00 boxes. Re- 
ceipts from the interior have rather exceeded 
expectations, but the free winter export trade hus 
kept the market in gvod heart and it would seem 
that the remaining stock is scarcely more than 
needed for home use. 

Eggs.—The present warm weather has an un- 
favorable effect upon prices, but at the close re- 
ceipts were lizht, and it looked as though prices 
would be fully muintained. We quote: Fresh eggs, 
State or Western, l6@i7c. Limed eggs, nominal. 

Poultry.—Turkeys, 8@12c.; chickens, 8@llc.; 
geese, 8@1iC.; ducks, 12@15c. 


Bean nee per bush., 62 Ibs., $1.50@1.70; 
Marrows. $1.25 


Beeswax.— ai cts. 
Drice Aeeien.- Fancy Heed are wanted. Other 
kinds negiected and prices nvminal. We quote 
Fancy sliced, 7@8c.; tair to good, 5@6c.; prime 
quarters, 54 @6c.; old stock, 3@4. 











David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








INCINNATI WESLEYAN FRMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best Serenata te een, Science, 

Languay es, yr tintiog and Mu 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., 


PREST. — 


Madison University. 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. “Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 
G REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musica! 

VW Institute and Commercial College. Founded 
02. For both sexes. A SKA SIDE school. On 
direct route from New York to Boston. Address 

v. F. D. BLAK ESLER, A.M., Principal, 


K. Greenwich RI. 














ECOND DIVIDEND.— Depositors in presémen’ 
~ savings Bank may send books to8. L. HARRIS, 
Banker, 658 


Continental ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreokive, corner Court and Montague Streets, 
1066 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


o0-seecees 81.000, b+ oo 
by 8} 8 8 33 

334:38 t 93 
$3,173,933 31 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 


Broadway, corner Bond st. 





Capital, a in in Cash 





Liaoilities.. 
Net Surplus eR ere 


Total Assets, (Jan. Ist, 1877) 








Cash Capital... ...ccccccccccccccvcscee cove 500,000.00 
Re-Insurance Fund.,...........66 ceeeeeeeee 473,092 58 
Outstanding Linbiltiéles, peecconesencoces «. 95,207.83 
DIGS BRTIIEE,. 0c ccccscccccccccoscccccene + cen 553, YR8.07 

Total Assets,.......... cose - $1,621,693.4 


Benj. 8. w alcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANH, Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. 


OFFICKHK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from vg January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


DOE, BER. ccccccsess coccccceses socensscees 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 





$4,710,665 83 


Be Bs Cie a ccccccccccsccccencccece 2,040,362 61 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... .'$6.751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life. 

Risks; acr upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums warkeo Off from ist Janu- 

ary, 1877, to 3'st December, 1877........ #4, 902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same ——— 

PRR $2,565,800 27 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 


—r— 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 






$10,565,958 

ee secured by Stocks, and other- 

netnbeenens 008 0000 1,163,200 00 
Real” Estate and Clai 

pany. estimated at . 617.436 
Premium Votes and 1,784 393 63 
Cash in Ban 255,364 02 
Total Amount of Assets............. $14,366,35! 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid t.) the bo'ders thereof. 
or their legal reoresentatives, on and after lues- 
day. the Fifth of February next. 


The vutstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be receemed and paid to the holders thereof. 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of Feoruary next, fr m wh'ch date 
all interest thereon wii] cease. lhe certificstes to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
Upon certificates which were lsasued for go'd pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold, 

A divi‘end of Forty Per Tent. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums -f the (‘ompany. for the 
yeur ont 3ist December, i877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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J. D. JONE FRANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES. Denwts, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W.u.k _—- AD@LPH LEWOYNE, 


Rost. B. MINTURN, 


CHAHLES H. RUSSELL, a HARLES H. MAK-HALL, 


James Low EORGE W. Lane, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 


DANTEL 8. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 
JOSIAH O. Low 


FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 

CHARLES D. LEVERICH 

HORACE GRay, 

EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
8. JOHN ELLIOTT, 

aapas F. YOUNGS, 

GA AND, 


. Foe, 
JOHN D. HE 


EWLETT, PETEK V. KING. 
WILLIAM H. Wisp THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THUKBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 4 Vice Pres’t. 
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BUTTER 
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* Burlington, Vt. 





AN $18.75 ELSIN WATCH, 
0 subscribers to the KANSAS CITY 1 mre jen at 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
good schou ls. 

' oo going abroad or to the country prompt- 
y suit 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American nd For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Sonar ‘@road- 
way side), New Yorr 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Every ee or Saturday. 





Tons. 
ty of Berlin, 09, ‘le ‘ity of Brussels, 3775 
ty of Richmond, 47 | City of New Y ork, 500 
ty of Chester, 4566 | City of Paris, 
ty of Montreal, 44% | wie ity of Brooklyn, 211 


These magnificent steamers, built in watertight 
compartments, are among the stron est, largest 
and fastest on the Atlantic. 

The Salocns are luxuriously furnished, especially 
well lighted and ventilated, una take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal staterooms are 
amidships, forward of the engines, where least 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bells, &c. 

: The cuisine has always been a specialté of this 
ine. 


Ladies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s 
sm°‘king and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, 
libraries, &c., provided. 

For rates of passuge and other information, 
apply to 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 
ee 15 Broadway, New York. 
ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


General Transatlantic Company. 





Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N.R., foot 
rton Street. 

san epee. -Capt. Sensi. Wed., a" S 7 AM 

WHRANCE...... Trudelie, 530A. M’ 

CaNaDAa keane “ Frangeul, April =< 6 AM, 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including 

wire): TO HAVRE- First Cabin, $100; Second 

Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, #35. precrage, $26, includ 


ing wine, bedding, and utensils. 
LUUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


Crateful — Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA... 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOM(OPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON, 


Patent Indelible Cancelling Ink, 


Used exclusively by the New York City, 
Boston, and ether large Post-Offices, 
Adapted tor use in Post-Offices, Banks, and 
Offices of every charucter, and can be used with 
steel, wood or rubber stamps. 


Price per Ib. (by express), 75 cents. 
Circular sent on application. 


VAN DER LINDEN & CO., 
27 PARK PLACK. NEW YORK. 


50 Best Mixed Cards, w‘th name in case, Lic. 
nv alike, We. Jutfic le, Dows & Co., 
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MIX ED CARDS, with name, !0c. and stamo 
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Elegant Mixed Cards, with neme, 13 cts. 
Axent’s< s outfit, We. Seuvy Bros.,Nortaford, Ct 


Mixed Cards, with name, Wcts. Agents’ 
outfit, 0c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


VERY Agent, Canvasser, Trader or 
EX pecalusor shouid rea the Agent's Jour- 
Rielle you who keeps the best selitng G »ods 
u t» handle. tt saves you from Frauds, 
=windlers, &c. Gives you valuabie suggestions 
relating to Canvassing. tull of funny an-cdotes 
and spicy stories, &c. A eee mmely bound 24 page 
Specimen Copy sent Fr 


Aadress, AGEN TS” JOURNAL, New Y« rk. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to deaers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 6 Home St., Ciuciunati, 0. 


yo Ladies Elegant 
‘) imits stion Kose 
72 Corai Set Breast- 



















paid to any 
=a reader of 


this pa per 
or 25 cents. Three 
sets f r D cents 
Imitation Ceral 


siceve Buttons 
to match, 25 
cents per 
set.orthres 





Cha rama, 


cents extra required on all C: wnadian orders, 
to prepay postage extra inducements to 
Agents. BR INE & & C%., 11 Clinton 


__ Place, New York City. 


avear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
ineas st’ ictly legitimate. Particulars free 
Audress J.WoRTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


. THE MAGIC COIN Box, 














Holds ove 5. of Silver coin, 
in “ Halt “5 SE:9 * * Quarter Dol- 

rs, ‘Dimes.’ and * Nickles.” 
The merest movement of your 


thumb pushes the desired coin into 
your hand, and another one 
immediately takes its place 
asif by magic. Makeschange 
\ in half the time with no dan- 

-r of dropping any, Sample 

nandsomely late d with 
NIC KEL SILVER, sent 
7 paid, SO0cts. ee nts 
Package, containing 3 
Boxes, for e . Bibs nts 
wanted everywhere. 4 ‘A 
Postage Stamps taken as cash, 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
12 Union Square, N. T. 


AGENTS WANTED in every City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmerea, etc., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the moat delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 


Price 25 cents. 
Large profits can be made by active men and 
women. Send for (Circuler and prices. 


Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
L’OTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lock Box 3395, 
New York City. 
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Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


=—. Ww. JOR Ne 


ASBESTOS 


MATERIALS. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK. 


The most extensive manufacturers in see ne World 0 of HOUSE PAINTS, FIRE-PROOF PAINTS, 


ROOF PAINT. 


ROOTING %, STE 
ing, Fire, Aci 


panies in this country. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES, 


Buck & Co., 8t. Louis: C. A. F 


~-8, pa. <5 Cements, 
READY FOR USE. EASILY 
These articles are superior in quality and durability to any others for similar pur 
use by thousands of the most prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and 
Liberal inducements to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Consumers. 
ILLUSTRATED a OGUES, 
Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 4% Arch 8t. 
2ARKER & Co., New Orleans: THOMPSON & C 


E and SOrLee COVERINGS, Steam Pack- 


Sheathings, &c. 


APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 
oses,and are in 
atl 4 Com- 


PRICE LISTS, &c. 
DOWNIE, TRAIN ER & Co., Boston; M.M 
Upson, San Franeisco. 





BAKIWN 


MADE 
EASY. 


By the Professor of the New York Cooking School. 


374 Receipts, conveniently numbered and indexed in book form. Years of care and 
study, combined with practical experience, have enabled him to collect and compile the most 
valuable. simple, thorough and practical treatise on plain and fancy baking ever published. 
Each receipt gives the exact quantities to be used, full directions for mixing the dough, how 
to form it into a variety of fancy shapes, and in fact aj] the little details which are so essen- 


tial to make baking successful. 


Address, enclosing 10 cents, THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., P. 0. Box 


1037, New York. 
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GOVERNING INFANTS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

\ REQUEST for “information as to the proper 
“ ‘o pursue with unruly children” was 
sent us not long since, and the writer adds, * | want 
to secure the views of intelligent people on this sub- 
ject. Can you recommend any books treating it 
intelligently ?”" 

We have not answered these questions promptly, 
being unwilling to speak from our first impulse, and 
because we kvow of no uninspired book we would 
willingly take for our own guide under similar cir- 
cumstances. None but the parents, particularly the 
who has the best opportunities for knowing— 
of children’s needs; and even their judg- 
ment must be governed by the peculiar traits which 
each individual child develops. They cannot form 
rules that will be suitable for all their children, it 
blessed with a goodly number. There is usually found 
as great diversity of character among the members o1 
one household as will be found in the different fami- 
lies Which compose a town or village. 

Eveu in the case of twins, although the sex may be 
the sume, aud outwardly toey seem so perfectly alike 
that even the mother finds some difficulty in distin- 
guishing ove from the other, yet a very few weeks 
will develop traits utterly dissimilar. One may be 
merry, mischievous, and hard to manage; and the 
other quiet, gentle and timid. One may be passionate, 
selfish aud uvruly, and in every dispositional trait 
troublesome and disagreeable; but the other so un- 
selfish, so sweet-tempered and winning that the 
mother is alarmed, and sees in every smile sure token 
of early death. 

No; we are confident that books are of little service 
in the every-day practical management ot children. 
The mother’s watchful eye—the mother’s heart, if she 
realizes Low precious is the gift committed to her 
care—is the safest guide; and seeking the right way, 
with daily prayer, she will not go far astray. 

When young people marry, it may be having just 
graduated from seminary or college, they aze liable 
toratew years to havea great respect for their own 
judgment; to form theories of their own on many 
subjects of which in reality they know but little. If 
when at school implicit, unquestioning obedience 
was inculeated and exacted, although for their own 
individual selves it was irksome, when they become 
parents they feel bound to carry the principles 
which been practically demonstrated upon 
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mother 
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have 
themselves into the management of the* young life 
committed to their care. Hence the first child is in 
danger of being too much governed; and if of a fear- 
less, dariug character, will not yield without astruggle, 
even wheu very young. A battle for supremacy may 
be of long duration, or often repeated; and the 
mother muurns and trembles over what she calls the 
tokens of great depravity. Or if the child is timid 
and nervous, it may yield instant obedience, but from 
fear, not love; and such a child will be held up as a 
sample of early piety. 

Thus it follows that a child who was meant to de- 
velop a noble, manly, earnest character is, by con- 
stant chafing, in a fair way to become as it matures 
bitter, arrugant and unlovely, while another of the 
same family may, by constant repression, be made 
shrinking, oversensitive or deceitful. The oldest and 
the youngest in a large family are often equally liable 
to be spoiled—the first by over government, the second 
by over indulgence. 

*T have a little boy now twenty months old. He is 
inclined to be very disobedient. Sometimes I think 
bim too young to correct, but again when | see him 
so apt to learn other things I think he cannot be too 
young to learn to obey, and to this end feel disposed 
to correct him. But I find the desired results are in 
an inver-e proportion to the efforts | make.’’ 

A child of twenty mouths is pot too young to be 
taught obedience, but the teaching need not come by 
punishment except in extreme cases. When an in 
fant of but a few months old becomes frac.ious, 
screaming and struggling for something which it 
does not need, or must not have, if the mother will 
lay the child on her lap, and gently but firmly take 
both hands in hers and hold them closely and still, 
looking steadily all the time into the passionate eyes, 
she will be surprised to see how soon the struggles 
will grow less and the screams die away into sobs till 
sleep calms the tempest. It may be necessary to re- 
peat this lesson several times, but the child soon 
understands that there are certain things that crying 
and struggling will never accomplish. 

In the same way a very young child will learn that 
when the mother looks steadily into its eyes and says 
quietly but decidedly “No, no!” it has some definite 
meaping. To teach it what that meaning is, it will 
dovbtless be nevessary to repeat this very many times; 
but gradualiy it will work its way, and the child, by 
refraiuing from certain demonstrations, will shuw 
that it understands that they would be all in vain. 

Young parents will not believe this, possibly. It 
may need many failures to convince them that they 
can govern little people successfully only by studying 
the peculiar characters of each, but never by books 
or theories. Practical application of the knowledge 
these little messengers bring us is the best, the wisest, 





the surest way. Grandmothers know that this is 
truth, for they have tried all the experiments and 
theories, and gain this late knowledge after having 
long walked in the same uvcertain paths their chil- 
dren are trying. Pity that the experience and re- 
peated failures of one could not answer forall. But 
each is sure that her way is better than any; and if 
it were not for the danger of harm to the little help- 
less subjects of all this experimental wisdom, the 
parent’s own experience will prove a better school- 
master than the teachings of anotber. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Will Mrs. Beecher tell me how to make * Butter- 
Scotch candy ?” 

Answer.—Four cups of brown sugar, two of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls vinegar and the same of water. 
When boiling drop in a saltspoonful of soda. Boil 
half an hour. If at the end of that time it 1s crisp 
when a little is dropped into water it is ready to 
take up. 

Or, No. 2. Three tablespoonfuls of molasses, two of 
sugar, two of water, butter. Boil till crisp, 
and just before taking up add a very little soda. 

Or, No. 3. Two cups sugar, half a cup butter. a little 
more than half acup of vinegar. Boil until brittle 
when tried in water, and then pour into buttered 
pans. 

Or, No. 4. Three pounds sugar (the ‘Coffee A’’), 
one quarter of a pound of butter, half teaspoonful 
cream of tartar, eight drops extract of lemon, orange, 
or a litt'e wintergreen. Add enough cold water to 
dissolve the sugar. Boil without stirriug till it breaks 
readily when dropped in cold water. Then add the 
lemon, orange, or whatever is best liked for flavor, 
and puur about a quarter of an inch thick into a well- 
buttered pan. When partly cold cross off into squares. 
If pulled when nearly cold this is the ice-cream candy. 
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Question.—How much borax should I use, in washing, to a 
gallon of water? 

Answer.—One tablespoonful to a gallon for fine 
clothes that are not very dirty or yellow. Two even 
tablespoonfuls for coarser and more soiled articles. 
Have the borax well pulverized before putting it to 
the water. 

Question.—Why will cake, especially that baked in layers, 
sometimes shrivel up when taken from the oven; and what 
sugar is best for cake? 

Answer.—Probably the cake was not quite stiff 
enough, aud perhaps the whites of eggs may bave 
stood too long after being beaten, and ** gone back,” 
at least so far as to leave them watery underneath. 

Question.—* How can I use a ham that bas had part cut out, 
and yet have it look neat on the table.” 

Answer.—*In The Kitchen” has a fine receipt. 
Make a nice stuffiing of finely crumbed bread, season 
with pepper and celery seed, and heat it with a small 
bit of butter. Fill the open space in the bam with 
this dressing, making it like a whole ham. 
Smooth over the surface and heat in the oven slowly, 
then bake half an hour. Then cover with grated 
bread, sprinkle over a little sugar, brown, and serve. 
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TOM’S RESOLUTIONS. 

(Concluded.) 
Out of the hollow had 
Already they were toil- 
ing up the road, dragging after them on the surface 


TELLIE looked again. 
~ come a team of horses. 


of the snow a load of timber. The horses took up a 
good share of the road—*he timber quite filled 1t, and, 
more than that, slanted a little, so that in the rear it 
sometimes overhupvg the edge. Mr. Beamish, as it 
seemed, had taken the chance of not meeting any- 
body coming down the mountain. It was a pretty 
safe chance. Most people would choose the easier 
road around its base, even though it were three miles 
longer. As Nellie looked it began to dawn upon her 
what Katie meant. 

* Oh!” she exclaimed, “you mean the boys!” 

Katie did not even answer. She was still gazing 
down the hill, with a dazed, frightened look. 

“They'll meet just here,’’ she said, half to herself; 
‘the boys can’t see around the turn and they’ll have 
the outside of the road. The very minute they hit 
those logs”’ 

*“*Can’t you stop them?’ asked Nellie, eagerly, ‘or 
stop Mr. Beamish?” 

* How can I siop them?” excitedly. ‘ They’ll be 
going like the wind. Ashes might do it, but it would 
take a cart-load. And how can Mr. Beamish get out 
of the way? Oh, Nellie!’’—and burying her face in 
her apron as though to hide the picture from her 
mind, as she might in a few minutes from her eyes, 
she shook with excitement and terror. 

“IT don’t see what you feel so bad for,” said Nellie. 
“You can’t do anything; and, besides, they were aw- 
fully rude toyou. I believeit’s a sort of a judgment.” 

“Nellie Buchanan!’’ hotly. ‘* Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself?’ 

The old clock was ticking away the minutes. Only 
two were left. As Katie turned her glance away from 
the clock it fell upon the half opened door of her 
mother’sroom. Withall heranxiety and alarm she was 
conscious of a little unpleasant feeling of a different 
nature, Her mother had told her to make up the bed, 


judgment and personal independence. 





and it was still unmade. But in another instant the 
unmade bed bad given Katie an inspiration. Fairly 
taking Nellie by the shoulders she pushed her out of 
the door. 

“Run,” she cried; ‘run quick, down to Mr. Beam- 
ish and tell him to stop. You stand on the inside- 
behind the logs. Mind now,” and she fairly stamped 
her little foot as Nellie flew down the path and along 
the slippery road. 

With equal haste Katie rushed to the bed. The 
sheets, blankets and coverlet lay on the chair as Mrs. 
Buchanan had left them that morning. If ever Katie 
was glad of her own forgetfulness, it was now. The 
feather bed rose in a billowy mountain. She grasped 
it with both hands and tugged at its flabby undula 
tions. Asic began to move she turned round facing 
the door, and dragged it very slowly and laboriously 
after her. With some pushing and crowding she got 
it into the next room - then with less difficulty out of 
the house. Going down the path, she tumbled one 
part over another. Then with the strength and ener- 
gy of terror she fairly dumped the mass over the 
fence. Farup the hill she thought she heard acry. 
It only remained to spread the bed in some sort of 
shape across the road. While doing this a side glance 
down the mountain showed her that Mr. Beamish 
had already stopped and was vainly trying to shift 
his logs from the edge of the cliff. Nearer and nearer 
came the shouts. Katie sprang back to the gate. It 
Was none too soon. 

Around the turn like a shot came the first sled. It 
was Tom Dyer’s. Katie’s terror of the boy, the hate 
which sometimes she almost felt for him, had all gone. 
She hid her face against the gate post, and trembling 
like a leaf waited for it to be over. 

There was a dull thud—an exclamation of disgust- 
a ery of fright. Instinctively the girl looked up. 
Close by the fence, almost immersed in feathers, was 
the sled. A little further on, seated on the ground, 
his face blanched to the whiteness of the snow, and 
his eyes staring down the road to where his death, but 
for this interruption, had awaited him, was Tom 
Dyer. Katie’s voice broke his dream. 

“Get up,” she said sternly, “and come over hee. 
Isn't the other one coming after you ?”’ 

Tom looked up mechanically and did as he was told. 
Side by side with Katie be leaned against the fence and 
waited in a scared bewildered way for Jim’s coming. 
A shout and a hurrah came around the turn. It was 
Jim Tuckerman’s voice. Tom shivered and put out 
his hand in a helpless fashion, and felt a sense of pro- 
tection and support as Katie took it in her own 
trembling grasp. But there was little need for ap- 
prehension. Around the bend came Jim as Tom had 
cone before him, plunging into the bed as though he 
would drive it down the mountain, but finding in 
stead that it brought him to a sudden stop—so sudden 
indeed, that the sled remained where it was, while 
Jim, clearing the bed, landed in a heap further down 
the road. With Katie the reaction came at once. 
Only waiting to be satisfied of the boy’s entire safety, 
she gavea little glad cry and burst into tears Tom 
dropped her hand and turned round towards the 
house, pretending to examine it. But little “‘ Bunch” 
exposed the subterfuge. Toddling out of the door, 
he looked from one to the other, and then to Jim, 
who was leaning soberly upon the fence, and called 
out impatiently, 

*“* What you all cwying for?” 

Then he seemed to recognize Tom. 

“Naughty man!” he shouted, *“‘what you make 
Katie ewy for?’ and having discovered, as he thought, 
the cause of their grief he proceeded to belabor Tom’s 
legs, crying loudly himself, meanwhile. 

The attack was a welcome diversion and turned 
their tears into laughter. By this time Nellie and Mr. 
Beamish had come up. The latter was uncompro- 
mising and severe, as people always are who put other 
people’s lives in danger. 

‘IT telt you what, young men,” he said emphatically, 
‘‘you’ve had a mighty cluse shave. And you've no- 
body to thank for your lives but this girl. The idea,” 
he added, “of anybody coasting on this road when 
['m hauling my timber over!”’ 

But the boys were in a weak and humble frame of 
mind, and didn't even resent this reflection upon their 
They waited 
in silence until Mr. Beamish had gone back for his 
team and then turned toward the girls. Their faces 
were red and voices very low. 

“T made a resolution this morning,” 
Tom, “but I broke it—’”’ 

“T made him,”’ put in Jim. 

* Didn’t neither,” said;Tom. “ No fellow can’t make 
me do nothin’ I don’t want to. I made a resolution 
this morning that I wouldn’t say nothin’ about your 
red hair—” 

Here Jim nudged him, and he stopped, blushing 
furiously. In an instant, though, he went on. 

“Well, itis red, anyhow,” he insisted. ‘“‘Ouly I don’t 
mean to make fun of it. And Jim don’t neither. If 
he does, you just let me know, and [ll punch his head. 
And we're awfully obliged to you. It was mighty 
smart in you to think of the feather bed. There ain't 
another thing on earth that would have stopped us. 
Oh, say, wouldn’t you like to come up to the top, 
when old Beamish gets out of the way, and coast 
down on my sled? It'll hold two; it’s aregular rip- 
per, mineis. And Jim’ll take your sister.” 

Katie thought she wouldn’t do it for a million dol- 
lars. But she said very politely, ‘‘ No, I thank you, 
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Tshould be afraid. And don’t you think you'd better 
find a safer place ?”’ 

Tom considered. ‘ Well,’’ he said, regretfully, 
‘“‘perhaps we had. Anyhow it'll take Beamish half 
an bour to get up to the top; and we can’t hang 
around that long. Guess we'll go down, Jim. Good 
by, youtwo. Next time we come I'll bring you some 
apples.”’ 

A few steps further he stopped and looked around. 

“Say!” he called out, “when the sun strikes your 
hair like that it’s awfully pretty. Good-by.” 

And Katie’s sweet voice with Nellie’s alto floated 
down the mountain in a soft “ good-by.”’ 

It may be added as a measure of Tom’s repentance 
and his purpose to keep his resolutions that on the 
way down he stopped at Miss Peppercorn’s. The cat 
lay on the door-step. Tom did no more than ery 
“shoo!” Of course the cat departed. When Miss 
Peppercorn came to the door Tom looked her bravely 
in the face. 

‘“*Miss Peppercorn,” he said, “I broke a pane of 
glass in your window this morning, and I'd like to 
pay forit. Here's a shilling, if you please.” 

But to this day Miss Peppercorn can find no satis- 
factory explanation for so extraordivary a circum- 
stance. She only knows that ‘‘General Butler” is no 
longer molested, and that Tommie Dyer and “that 
Buchanan girl” are on the best of terms.—{E. MeC., in 
the Portland * Transcript.” 





THE JAPANESE FLOWERS. 
3y Mary A. Roe. 


Bh laren Japanese cultivate cherry, plum and peach 
-- trees chiefly for their blossoms, and force them 
to make them douhie. The flowers of the plum are 
often as large and double as a cabbage rose. They 
also have cherry trees dwarfed and twisted, and the 
flowers a double pink. There is an avenue out of 
Tokio lined with these blossoming cherry trees, and 
in the season of bloom every one goes out there to see 
them and take refreshments in the tea-houses, and it 
is a curious and fascinating sight, as Japs and foreign- 
ers are there in crowds. The Hydrangea grows wild 
in the mountains of Japan, and the commonest variety 
isa beautiful blue. They have in June a large yellow 
flower called “ Evening Glories,” that literally burst 
into bloom, as flower after flower springs suddenly 
open, till the whole bush is a mass of yellow, and the 
air perfumed with them. The variegated maples 
come out in the spring almost as gorgeous as ours in 
October; my friend saw one where each leaf was in 
two shades of red. Their poets speak of the time 
““when the maple grows red in the spring.” 

But the Chrysanthemums are cultivated to the most 
wonderful perfection, and exhibited in the most re- 
markable arrangements. They are often larger than 
dahlias, and endless in variety and color. It is a 
favorite flower with the Japanese, and the Mikado’s 
crest is one of these. 

In the gardens where they are cultivated, they 
have a series of little bouths, where are figures that 
have mask faces, but the bodies’and every detail of 
costume are made of the flowers and leaves. There 
were court ladies, and warriors in fleree attitudes, 
little children and animals. 

Some of these have arrangements in the rear to 
move them in different ways. 

In one place they had a young lady, with a cor- 
responding mask, and peeping from her dress behind 
was a fox's tail. By asudden movement the mask 
would be changed, and a fox appear. Tue transfor- 
mation a fox can make to deceive the unwary is a 
favorite subject with the Japanese. In another place 
a giant was flying a monster kite, and on the string 
were all sorts of paper figures—dragons, men, birfis, 
etc.—supposed to be messengers to the kite. 

Later on my friends visited another part of Tokio 
where these shows were held. They describe it as 
one of the busiest, noisiest places in Japan. 

You go through an immense gate-way, with lan- 
terns hung in itas tall asa man. On each side are 
gigantic statues of gods and dragons, with men’s 
faces, and fastened to the gateway iaclosing these are 
quantities of straw sandals and wooden clogs, and an 
immense foreign shoe—a sarcasm undoubtedly. 

There was a temple here, and the grounds around it 
were full of everything you can imagine. Archery 
and photograph galleries, tea houses and wax shows. 
All had runners out to attract you to their establish- 
ments, and a Japanese orchestra of flutes and drums; 
the former piercing and shrill, the latter deep and loud. 

They had here scenes from the late war, and the 
principal rebels figured in them, all dressed in chry- 
santhemum flowers. Their swords, shoes and caps 
were as usual, but every thing else of the flowers. 
They had horses with men on them almost life size. 

My friends went into a garden under two arches 
made of these blossoms, and inside was a lady riding 
on a white elephant. This was very large and per- 
fectly proportioned, and made of the different colored 
flowers in mosaic. They saw also little children 
dressed as Chinamen. 

In this garden the flowers were growing in all sorts 
of arrangements of pots and beds. There was also a 
little pond, with bridges across it, and rock work; 
also an artificial hill, where you could take a view of 
the scenes around. ‘ 

It cost a cent and a half to go in and see any one of 
these shows, 





THE PROFESSORS CHATR. 


THE SEVENTH WONDER. 
7 ELL, what’s the Seventh Wonder? Whata lot 
of handsup! The Professor will ask that little 
boy who seems 80 very anxious to tell. 

“T think, sir, that it must be the big snow man my 
brother Tom made in our back yard.” 

Why, why, what a gue-s that is, when the Professor 
said that the Seventh Wonder was more than two 
thousand years old!) There's a little girl who always 
pays the strictest attention all through class-time; 
what does she say ? 

“T think it must be the Pyramids, sir.”’ 

That's it exactly; the Pyramids. 

There area great many of these Pyramids—about 
forty—stretching along the western bauk of the river 
Nile for a distance of fifty miles, but the Professor 
ean speak only of one, the Great Pyramid, although 
within a few hundred feet of is another one 
almost as high. 

This Great Pyramid is about twelve miles from 
Cairo, and seven from the bauks of the Nile. Exactly 
when or for what purpose the Pyramids were built is 
not known. The supposed date of the erection of 
the Great Pyramid is about twenty-two hundred 
years, B. C., although some Egyptologists place the 
date as far back as six thousand years B. c. The rea- 
soning of these scholars is too abstruse to be talked 
about here. Some even say that it 
through supernatural aid. The Professor is going to 
give some known facts about the huge monuments, 
and those who desire to know more about the sub- 
ject can easily learn more from other sources. 

In the first place you must know that the base of 
the Great Pyramid covers, or rather did cover when 
built, an area of thirteen acres! Try toimagine that 
tract of land to start with. Those of you who live 
in the country upon farms can readily be shown how 
much ground surface there is in thirteen acres— 
nearly one-third the area of the famous Bosfon Com- 
mon. The Pyramid was seven hundred and sixty 
feet in height—over three times as high as Bunker 
Hill monument. 

The Professor says that these used to be the mea- 
surements And why should they not be the same 
now? The fact is that when they came to build 
modern Cairo they went and took most of the neces- 
sary material from the outside layer of this Pyramid! 
And it was only after the discovery of the four corner 
sockets, from which the original structure arose, that 
ancient measurements were found. These sockets 
were dug from huge piles of débris abvut thirty feet 
distant from the present corner of the Pyramid. 
About forty feet from the base, and twenty-five feet 
east of the center is a passage leading to the inside of 
the structure. Here are found two passages, one 
ascending to a point near the center of the Pyramid, 
and the other descending. We find also two cham- 
bers, called respectively the ‘* King’s” and ** Queen’s,”’ 
although no. one really kuows anything about them. 

It’s pretty bard work climbing the pyramids of 
Egypt, and sometimes not a littie dangerous. The 
natives “ boost’’ and pull travelers up the great rocky 
steps, and stories have been told of how the furmer, 
after getting a tourist pretty high up in the air, have 
threatened to leave him there if he didn’t pay hand- 
somely for the privilege of being pulled down again. 

Near the Great Pyramid is the famous Sphinx. It 
isasmall thing compared to the Pyramid, although 
in some of the pictures the Professor has seen the 
Sphinx looks about half as large as the Pyramid itself. 
In reality the figure of the Sphinx is only about fifty 
feet in height, and yet he goes ahead of the Professor 
by several feet. 


its base 


was erected 


PiTTsBURG, PA., Feb. 19, 1878. 
Dear * Professor.” 

Why does Russia consider it so important to have an outlet 
through the Black Sea and the Dardanelles? Her northern 
coast is rather cold to be sure, but has she not a good wes ern 
outlet through the Baltic and North Scas, and trom the. ce is 
not her water route to the East as good as that of England? 
And will you please explain the relative meanings of the 
terms * Jesuit,” “ Ultramontane,”’ ** Gallican,”’ and oblige, 

** ONE OF YOUR BOYS.” 

The fact that Russia’s northern coast is “rather 
cold” is one reason why she must keep her southern 
ports open to commerce. The southern sections of 
Russia are where she produces most of her grain, and 
if she had no other reason this would be a pretty good 
one for all the fuss she’s making. But she has other 
reasons; oh hasn’t she other reasons! The Professor 
will tell if you promise to keep it to yourself. She 
wants to be around when things are lively on the 
Eastern Question. She wants to be somewhere near 
the Suez Canal if England make trouble. Should 
Russia take the northern course via the Baltic and 
North Seas, she would have to meet the English at 
Gibraltar befere she could raise a sail on the Mediter- 
ranean, whereas, if she control the Dardanelles she 
is already in a position to say a word about the 
passage of Suez Canal should it become neces-ary. 

The society of Jesuits was an organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church for purely practical purposes 
such as related to missionary, commercial or political 
work. It was not especially a religious order. (See 
histories). 

Ultramontanism 1s the name given to the tendency 
to put all questions relating to faith and discipline 
into the hands of the Pope, and Gallicanism is the 


name given a movement in the Catholic Churehb in 
France to reverse Ultramontanism, j. ¢. to place the 
control of church matters in the hands of the epis- 
copacy—cburch government by bishops. 
PUZZLES. 
CHARADE. 

Make a meal of my first if you like, 

Make game of my last at your pleasure: 
Take my last to the wars if you will, 

Or deal out my first by dry measure: 
But go not to my last with my first, 

There's exactly ** where the shoe pinches.” 
Never suffer my last to reach you 

By, at least, a couple of inches 


“ £— pluribus unum,” my whole, 
This question I pop or propound you: 
Will you enter my sphere? You will jind 
The sweetest of sweets will surround you 


SPRING FLOWERS. 
1. A title of a modern poem. 
2. An American author. 
3. A fop and a wild animal. 
4. An article of food ard china dishes 
5. A covering for the head belonging to a church 
lignitary. 

6. A fluid and a part of a plant 
7. More than a spice. 

8. Part of a long-legged bird. 

9. Belonging to the Emperor. 
10. A Hollander’s clothing. 

11. Characteristic of young children 
12. The sun. 
13. A shabby bird. 
14. A wise man’s signet. 


~ 


NEMO. 
EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

The whole is composed of 11 letters, and is the work 
of one who burns the midnight oil. The 1, 2, is a 
boy’s nickname. The 3, 4,5,isa young bear. The 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11 is an allotment. 

HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 
* * * Kk & 


* * &* 
* 
* * * 


** * * * 
Across—Attraction; an imitator; «a letter; a girl's 
nickname: parts of eggs. 
Downward (omitting the end letters. 
mal; a month; to steam. 
Left Diayonal.—Solicitude. 
Right Diagonal.—Gay. 
RHOMBOID PUZZLE. 
xk * * * 
x * *k* * 


- *+ * * 
* * * * 


A small ani- 


Across—An artificial luminary; 
quadruped; a color; conclusions. 

Downward—A consonant; a preposition; a kind of 
headdress; dim; to force a debt with vehemence; a 
boy’s nick-name; a consonant. UNCLE WILL. 


an amphibious 


REVERSIBLE DIAMOND. 
1. A consonant. 
2. The nick-name of a male. 
3. Pertaining to royalty. 
4. Used sometimes for * father.’ 
5. A consonant. 

Reversed. 

1. A consonant. 
2. Used sometimes for “ father.” 
8. A drink. 
4. A hole in the earth. 


5. A consonant. M. B. H. 
STEP LADDER. 
1. Narrative. ? 2. 2 @ 
2. A consonant and a vowel. * * 
3. Tranquil. ee = 
4. A vowel and a consonant. * * 
5 South American animal. * ¢ * 6 
6. Two consonants. * * 
7. Prefix meaning equal. **¢ 
8. A consonant and a vowel. * * 
9. A mountain lake. * * # # 
ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF FEB. 20. 
Word Puzzle.— RARzkEsR 
A m A nd A 
R oa R e R 
E st E ll E 
R.A ®& E t 
Transposed Double Acrostic.—Perdu D rup EB 
Mite I te M 
Alien A nil E 
Roman——M ano R 
Agone —O neg A 
Leon —N oe L 
Adder ——D rea D 


An Old Puzzle Re-tola.—First filling the 5 quart measure, he 
fills the 3 quart measure from that, leaving 2 quarts in the 5 
quart measure Pouring back the 3 quarts into the jug, he 
puts the 2 quarts remaining in the 5 quart measure into the 4 
quart measure. Then refilling the 5 quart measure, he fills 
up the 3 quart measure, thus leaving 4 quarts in the 5 quart 
measure. 





Double Acrostic.— A gen T 
L are H 
L at E 
S la B 
F at E 
O bey 8S 
R an T 





= 


— 
s 


ee 


pate 


Se eg 


—- 


- 
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—Tne United States Agricultural De- 
partment has sent out trial packages of 
Russian apple scions to various nursery- 
men throughout the country. The ac- 
companying catalogue is a curiosity. It 
is a selection of 250 varieties from a list 
of 988, and fifteen to twenty kinds are 
sent in each package. We copy some of 
the most singular names: 


128.Schafnase...........-.e00+s Sheepnose apple. 
167.Scholttve Siadkve......... Yellow Sweet. 
171. Stekhan noe Z Simo woe..Glass Winter. 


173. Skerospelka Rannaja..... Eariiest Early. 

176. Krasnabakoe.... .. ....++ Red- sided. 
182.Kalviile Kwasnuiletny...Calville Summer Red. 
184. Arabsk:@........ -.secees .Arabian appie. 

197. Kriwospizoe.............-. Curly Spiced apple. 
198.Polu Miron........cccceses Crossed Barbel. 

200. Repka Rosowaja.......... Rosy Little Turnip. 
206. Zareki Schip.........cccers Czar’s Thorn. 

242. Schriokohischiko ......... Broad-leaved. 


79 
aie 


316 


.Schapotschka..........+.+ Little Hat. 
Rothe Reinnette........ -Red Queen. 


359. Motschetschnoe.......... Wetting (Thisapple is 
preserved in water, 
as the name implies) 

387. Dobrui Krestianin.... .. Good Husbandman. 


Christ Birth. 
Thin Twig Streaked. 


477. Roschdes Awenskoe...... 


478. Tonkowetka Polosataja.. 

566. Krupnut Skworminaline. Large Suv-acid. 
5o8. Melonenupfel... ......... Meion apple. 

874. Borowinka Sludkaja...... Sweet Mushroom. 
M6. Tuchernokrasnoe......... Red-Black. 

972. Trechtrshromnoe........-. Overflowing. 


975. Tetnokrasnve..........0++ Red Teat. 
979. Beel Krupnaja Prodolgo- 

uatugu...... ..... ...... Large Long White. 
Some familar names appear on the list, 
such as Red Astrachan (Astrachanskoe 
Skwasnoe), Redstreak, Gravenstein, 
Green Sweet, English Pippip, ete. The 
Russian varieties that have already been 
introduced—Duchess of Oldenburg, Let- 
ofsky, Alexander, etc.—bave proved 
very popular, especially in the colder 
sections of our country where few of 
the old kinds succeed. It is a good idea 
to send out more of these varieties for 
trial. Many will prove worthless, and 
some identical with old varieties, but if 
ouly two or three out of a hundred do 
well the labor will rot bein vain. The 
scions can be grafted into bearing trees, 
and in two or three years the fruit will 
speak for itself. 

—A correspondent of the ‘ Rural 
New Yorker” says he has seven hun- 
dred fruit trees, and to protect them 
from mice in the winter his little boy 
goes ahead with a pick and loosens the 
ground and then he follows with a hoe, 
clears away all rubbish and piles the dirt 
three inches high about eacb tree. Isn’t 
that putting too much on the “little 
boy?” It strikes us that the man ought 
to wield the pick and let the boy do the 
light hoeing. 

- A recent International Sunday- 
school lesson had for its subject Uzziah, 
king of Judah, of whom we are told in 
2 Chron. xxvi, 10. that *‘he built towers 
in the desert and digged many wells; 
for he had much cattle, both in the low 
country and in the plains: husband- 
men also, and vine-dressers in the 
mountain, and in Carmel: for he loved 
husbandry.” We hear much of Cincin- 
natus and his plow, but strangely 
enough there has been little or no 
reference in current or classical litera- 
ture to the warrior-farmer Uzziah. Yet 
many a king might be glad to go down 
to posterity with such a record as that 
above. A government wisely adminis- 
tered and strengthened, and the chief 
industry of the nation, agriculture, de- 
fended from outward foes, and insured 
against destructive droughts, until 
cattle and crops abounded in the plains 
and vineyards flourished on the moun- 
tains—could any nation ask a better 
ruler? ‘‘He loved husbandry.” Farm 
ers who despise their calling, and look 
upon a store counter or an office chair 
as more noble than a plow or milking- 
stool, will do well to remember this old 
Jewish king who loved farming. We 
cannot help thinking that if Uzziah 
had contented himself with the peace- 
ful triumphs of husbandry and let alone 
the creating of a great army and the 
making of engines to cast stones and 
arrows, he would never have had “ his 
heart lifted up to his destruction,” in 
daring to burn incense upon the altar, 
whereby the awful leprosy came upon 
him and a foul blot defaced his hitherto 
fair fame. 

—In view of the recent hazing out- 
break at Princeton College a correspond- 





ent the of ‘‘ Tribune” calls attention to 


the method pursued by the sophomores 
of Wellesley College in ‘“hazing’’ their 
new comrades. Resolving themselves 
into committees of reception they meet 
the newcomers at the door with a per- 
sonal welcome, conduct them to their 
rooms which are completely furnished, 
assist them in unpacking their trunks 
and afterwards lead the way to the din- 
ing hall. Next day they show the neo- 
phytes over the college buildings and in 
the meantime unknown hands decorate 
the freshman’s rooms with flowers. 
Saturday closes with a social re-union 
given by the sophomores to the fresh- 
men class, and the succeeding Sunday is 
known as ‘‘ Flower Sunday,” the chapel 
being wondrously decorated with flow- 
ers and foliage plants, and special ser- 
vices being held in which all the classes 
unite. Have we neglected to mention 
that Wellesley is a woman’s college? 
But even at Harvard there has been an 
effort made to use the refining influence 
of flowers upon the rude male student. 
Some loving son of the university has 
bordered the college grounds with a 
fringe of flowering shrubs, which not 
only arrest the eye with a changing pict- 
ure of beauty and grace, but suggest 
the privacy of the grounds, and the pro- 
priety of one’s behaving himself like a 
gentleman. It is a good idea and we 
should like to see it thoroughly worked 
out in our leading colleges. Rough 
sophs may laugh at flowers, but had 
the Princeton rioters only pelted each 
other with roses or carried bouquets 
instead of pistols, would not all parties 
have been infinitely better off to-day? 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc, known to the public since 
1826, are made at ** THK MENEEL.Y BEt L 
FOUNDRY,” West TRoy,N.Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Cataiogues jree. No Agencies. 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstab) . in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Vopper and Tin, mounte 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, J 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Werran: 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpozen & Tirt, 102 E. 2d St., Cine'-~ath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, | N. Y. 
Manufacture u superi -r que Ht f Be 
Special attention given to CH URCH “BELLS. 
2” iliustrated Catalugue sent free. 


BEATTY |F4 


OKGANS Superb $340 Crgans, only $95. 
Pinnos, Retatl Price by other manufuc- 
EP ‘urers 900, only $260. Beautiful 8650 Pianos, 
75—bran new, warranted 15 days’ test creas 
has bargains, want them intr: nonce Age 
wanted. Piper free. Address DANTELPIANOS 
F. BEATTY, Washington, N. 


PRICES REOUCED. 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and labor, and increase 
n manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
make a reduction in their Catalogue prices of from 
$10 to $50 on each Organ. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this class ; 
having merited and received Highest Honors 
at all World’s Exhibitions for ten years, 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous procuctions in musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. Illustrated 
Catalogues und Reduced Price Lists (November 
(877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


144 Tremont St., BOSTON; 35 Union Sq., NEW 
YORK ; %0 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 























Can be cured by the continued use 
of OSMUN’S COD LIVER OIL & LACTO- 
PHOSPHATE of LIME, acure yee 


0 
of $5send6botties.¢. A. 
13, 7thAve. 4. ¥. 





REVO iVER FREE Corve-shatreretrys vs 


J.B. wn & Son, 136 and 138 Wood 8t , Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FLOWERS. SEEDS, &c. 











We offer for Spring of ve -_ largest and mouse 
complete Stock in the U. 

Fruit Trees, =tandard onal ‘Dear, 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, deciduous 
and evergreen. 

Roses a speciaity—all the tinest s 

Green and Hothouse Plants, — best 
Novelties. 

Descriptive and L]!ustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid to customers, free, to others, on receipt 
of stamps, as follows 

No. 1. Fruits, with colored plate, 15c.; plain. 10c. 

No. 2. Orn’tal Trees, col’d plate, 24c.; plain, 15c. 

No. a Greenhouse, new editi n fur 1878, Free. 

No. 4. Wholesale, Free, No. 5. Rose Catalogue 

for 1878, with colored plate, 10c.; plaio, Free. 

Sma | parcels sent by mail when desired. Address, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
ES a aE EOS, 








ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMER- 
ICA. SEE 


Vick’s Catalogue.— Liustrations, only 2 cts. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magaziue. - 32 
pages. fine Lilustrations, and Cu. lorea Plate io e+ch 


number. Price, $1.25 4 year; Five copies fr $50). 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, ‘0 


cts. in pacer covers; with eleg»nt cloth covers, $1. 
All my publications are printed in English ano 
German. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


SEEDS. 


All the leading and most desirable kinds of 
Vegetable, Field & Flower Seeds, 
Will be found in my new-priced list. Mailed free, 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York. 
. SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO 


Qe. a. REEVES, 


58 Cortiandt Street, New York, 


fy] Contains over 100 pages and is fully 
illustrated. 


0) Established 











FOR HIS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS FOR 1878. 


SacHtaes 





FLOWERS” 


we — Plants, each labeled and delivered safe: 
by mail. Largest assortment. Low prices. 

shavebeun ft in business 24 years, and guarantee 
satisfaction. Our stock of 
comprises all desirable varie- 
ties, and contains none but mature plants. We send 
purchaser’ 8 choice of 6 for S1, or Ps for 82, Our 
new Illustrated Hand- Bovuk, sent free, contains name 
and description of each plant,with instructions how 


to cultivate successfully. Hoopes, Bro. & Lemay 
Curerry HILL NURSERIES, WEST CHESTER, PA 
By Mail. Postage Paid. 

Your selection from the following: Averatums, 
Bouvardias, Begorias, Callas, Cwpheas, Coleus, 
Dais:es, Fuchsias, Feverfew, Fragrariu, Geraniums, 
Dladiolus, Heliotr: pes, Ivies, Lantanas. Pans es, 
Pomegranates, Pilea, Pinks, Smilax, Stevia, Tube- 
roses, Tigridius. or Vivlets. Send for our new 
catalogue. (free to all,) c -ntaining a ——: : 
all the leading varieties of plants ana how 
treat them. We claim it to be the Cc let 
ever uffered to the public. THos. ELVERKSO 

Hillside Greenhouses, New Brighton, Pa. 


















cts. 


[ FLOWERING 











TE 
mailed FREE to \ 
all applicants, It con. 
tains colored plate, 500 engravings, 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
prices and directions for gre! over 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower vee Plants, Roses, Fis. 
Invaluable to all. Bend for it. Addr 


D. M, FERRY & co, Detroit, Mich, 













t@ Florists and Market G 
plied with the most et Gar 


CHOICE SEEDS vA work of 158 pages, 
SPECIALTY. 


leners Bup- 
e seed. 


ted, containing descrip- 
tive list of the rarest as 
well as the novelties in 
both Flower and V 
tavle seed. SENT ON 
RECEIPT OF TWO THREE 
CENT STAMPS. 





Address: CURTIS, COBB & WASHBURN, 
‘ 


65 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 











EVERYTHING 
FOR 


The Farm, 
The Garden, 
The Greenhouse, 




















Send for Catalogue, 
BEACH, SON & CO., 
Box 1320. 7 Barelay St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








SEED WAREHOUSE 


45 JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 


On application we send free of charge our 


new Catalogue of 


| VEGETABLE, AGRICULTURAL, 


FLOWER and TREE SEEDS. 


i 
} Also just published our New List of Gladio- 
M lus and other Spring Bulbs, containing also 
a list of Hardy Perennial Plants, &c., &e 








‘FOR 1878. 
Our Seed Catalogue, 


Cor taining cemplete lists of all the 
leading VEGETABLE, FIELD 
and FARM SEEDS, and especally of Seeds 
for ROOT AND FODDER CROPS, is now 
ready for mailing. and will be sent to all who apply 
inclosing stamp for postage. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water St., 

P. O. Box 376. New YORK. 


 7p* 12 ROBINS ON’S _ 
me &Tune Books 
GS FOR THE SANCT 


ON NGS AND bs ctr AR 


wis 1st SONGS 
. se SPIRIT sae 


CHAPEL PEL SONGS &% ONGS 227 





; YOR THe ph TO MEETING & FAM 
"ASE AS, Mihits eee 
ewYork, Chicago & New Orleanga 








oo mitigating Cougn, facilitating and lessening 
ectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and ailaying 


tie ling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 

keepiog the throat moist while speaking of 

singing. Prepared «only by 

H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 
57 Fourth Avenue, 

(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 

For sale by Pharmactste. and sent by mat on receipt 

of the price. 25 Centa. 


“DOMESTIC” 













s AUTOMATIC 
SIMPLES TENSION and 
SUREST. POT RKE-UP 
LIGHTEST 

RUNNING PATIGUE. 
EASIEST DOES T 

TO LEARN, BEST AL 
Good Agents “ Domestic” 


8. M. Co., N. ¥. 

















“DOMESTIC” 


This cut is an exact repre- 
sentation of our Solid Gold, 
First Quality Stone, Amee 
thyst Ring. Sent to any 

dress, by mail, registered, 
on receipt of price, $3.50. 

Our Great IMustrated Jewelry 








Catalogue, just ouf, will be sent to any address free, 
on ee You can save 60% by dealing with 


ANDRESS & COLLINS, 
3 § and 7 Dey Street, New York. 
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NEW P UBLICATIONS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIM OF MAW BOOKS, 


1. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By JOHN KICHARD GREEN. M. Author of “A 
Short strom ng tee English People,” “ Nerdy 
Studies from — sels v4 E iene Vol 
umes, 8vo. L.: ~' Er val, 44y-1071. 
England WAL, wroreten ings, L071-1214.—The 
Charter. 120?-1291.—The Parlisment, 1307-1461. 
With Hight Maps. wor I. S&vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


Il. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By JAMES BRYCE. 
Paper, 16 cents. 
Il. 


POPULAR ASTRONOM ¥. By SIMON NEw- 
cComB, LL.D.. Protessor, U.s. Naval Observatory. 
With One Hundred ana Twelve Engravings, and 
Five Maps of the Stars. 8vo, Cloth, $4.00. 


Iv. 
MA 








32mo, 


LDA FOR THE IN- 
1587-1688 By AL- 
40-4 20 cents. 


THE SPANISH AR 
VASION OF ERGLARI 


FRED H. GUERNSEY 2m 


¥. 
DANIEL THE BELOVED. 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., Minister of the 
Broadwoy Tabernacle, New Yoru City; Author 
of * Peter the Ap stile,” “ Davic, King of Israel,” 
“ Elijan the Prophet,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Vi. 

FIELP MARSHAL Count MOLTKE’S 
LETTE SIA. ‘Translated 
from the y B-y vy daita BIGELOW. 
Paper. 25 ceots. 


By the Rev. 


32mo, 


Vil. 
THE HISTORY OF A CRIME: The Testi- 


mony or an Eye-Witness. By VicroR Hugo, 
Autherof “The Toilers of the Sea,” “ Ninety- 
Three.” &c. Litustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Vill. 
CYPRUS: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and 


Temples. A Nurrative .f Kesearches and Ex- 
eavgtions during Ten Years’ Residence in that 
Island. By General LOUIS PALMA DI CESNOLA, 
Mem. of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin ; 
Hon. Mem. of the Royal society of Literature, 
Londoo, &c. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Ilius- 
trations. Svo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges. $7.50. 


1X. 


THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R 


HAWEIS. Iliustraved by the Author. Square 
lémo, Cloth, Ornamental! Cover, $1.75. 
X. 
THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, The Old 
House « f B meane Uncer New Masters. By ED- 


DE LEON, and Consul-General 


WIN Ex 
12m0, Cloth. 


x-Agent 
in Egypt. 50. 


Fis 


rorrrey AND poe ELAIN OF ALL 


TIMES AND NATIONS, With Tables of 
Factory ano Artists’ Marks, for - use of Col- 
lectors. By WILLIAM ©. PRIME, LL.D. Pro- 
fusely Ulustrated. 8vo, Cl th, Gut Tops and 
Uncut Edges, $7.00. (In a box.) 

Xi. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS: [52mo, Paper.) 
John Milton.—Lord Byron. 25 cents. 
John Hampden.— Lord Burleigh. 25 cents. 
the Ear! of Chatham. 
Witham Pitt. 25 cents. 
-amuel Johnson, LL.D. 2% cents. 
Frederic the Great. 25 cents, 
Lord Clive. 25 cents 
Warren Hastings. 25 cents. 
The Life and ritings of Asdionn. 25 cents. 
Sir Wilham Temple. 25 cen 
Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. 2% cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


25 cents. 





%* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where 
otherwise specified. 


Back t© Back. By EDWAKD EVERETT HALE. 2 


cents 
we ome of the Haddons. By Mrs. NEWMAN. % 


y M. 


35 cts. 


Two Tales of Married Lite. Hard to ?. 
GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. A True Man. 
C. STIRLING. 8 centa. 
An Open Verdict. By Miss M. E. BRADDON. 
Da Capo. 


Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. 
BESANT and JAMES RICK. 2% cents 


By Miss THACKBRAY. 2% cents. 
By WALTER 


My Lady’s Money. By WILKIE COLLINS, 25 cents. 


Poor Zeph! By F. W. ROBINSON. W cents. 


A Jewel of a Girl. 35 cents, 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 40 cents. 


By WM. BLACK. 


Young Musgrave. 


Green Pastures and P iccadilly. 
50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

A Young Wife's Story. “By HARRIETTE BOWRA. 

25 cents. 

Vol. L. 


A Modern Minister. With Illustrations. 


35 cents. 
By JAMES PAYN. 40 cents. 


By R. D. BLACK- 


What He Cost Her. 


or. My Father’s Sin. 
50 cents. 


Kreina; 
MURE. 


Uhe Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. By GEO. 
EIIOT. 20 cents. 

Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. “By GEORGE ELIOT. We. 

Janet’s Repentance. By GEORGE ELIoT. 20 cents. 


Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. By MARY PATRICK. 2% 


cents 





tt? HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, w 
weight eaciudes them from the mati), postage prepara 
to any part of the United States, on receipt ©. the 
price. 





t#~ HARPER’sS CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt 
of Nune Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 








THE ORPHEUS, 


KING'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


Each number contains from eight 
to twelve pages of music, of regular 
music sheet size, and eight pages of 
reading matter. 

Contributions and correspondence 
from leading writers in all parts of 
the country. 

The music alone in each number is 
worth more than the subscription 
price for one year. 

‘‘THE ORPHEUS is the cheapest and 
best of the musical monthlies. It is 
full of interesting literary matter, 
and the music alone in each number, 
if purchased at music stores, would 
cost more than the annual subscrip- 
tion.”—Christian Union, N. Y. 


10 Pages of Music in February No. 


PANO PR yin oa60s s eccsineas Offenbach. 
Jesu Redeemer ............. 8. B. Whiteley. 
Duet for Soprano and Alto. 

The Nightingale (madrigal) ........ Weekes. 
Sweet Easter Bells................ Pond, Jr. 
Sketches, Editorials, Personals, Stories, 
ete, 

Terms: $1 per year. Single copies, 
10 cents. The trade supplied through 
the American News Company, New 
York. 

KING & SMITH, Editors and Publishers, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 





“Ably conducted,”’— Newmarket Pra. 


Canada Presbyterian, 


A LARGE i6pp. FAMILY JOURNAL, 
Published on Friday at $2 per annum. 








“ The PRESBYTERIAN 1s without doubt the best 
religious publication in the Dominion, and is a 
welcome visitor to thousands of families.’’—Strat- 
ford Beacon. 


The only paper of the kind published between 
Halitax and the Pacific Coast; and having upwards 
of thousand readers, its columns afford 
adverti-ers an exceilent medium through which 
to reach a solid and intelligent class, at a very 
moderate outlay. None other than first-class ad- 
vertisements taken. For terms and further par- 
ticulars, address 

C. BLACKETT ROBINSON, 
Publisher 


TORONTO, CANADA. 





Rocky Mountain News 


PIONEER NEWSPAPER OF COLORADO. 
Established April 22, 1859. 


Oldest, Largest, Cheapest, Best. 


Devoted to the great Gold and Silver Mining, 
Stock Growing and Farming Inter- 
esta of Colorado, 


DAILY pare, 36 columns. by mail, $10 per year, 
or $1 Ws mon 
WEEKLY NEWS, 48 columns, $2 per year, $1.25 
for 6 months, 75c. for 3 months. 
Postage prepaid on all papers sent ont. 
Address NEWS PRINTING CO., 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





TEXAS 


Are you thinking of going to Texas 
Do you want reliable information in 
regard to the Lone Star State? Sub 
scribe ol the FORT Wi RTH DEM- 
OCRA Brick Pry mye in his 
* Big Thp * says.“ it bas the repu- 
tation of Heine the most lively and 
industrious of all the papers in the 
State.” Subscription orice, 1 year, 
$2.00; six months, $1.00. Send 10 
cents for ners copy with Texas 
say mm ag 
address, Democrat, 
ort Worth, Texas. 





THE UNION - ARGUS 


Is recognized asthe most desirable medium for 
ADVERTISING in Brouokiyn, having a large circula- 
tion among the best people. It isa first-class FAM- 
ILY —— The Merchant’s paper, the Mechanic’s 
paper, tbe Professional Man’s paper, the paper 
pace the LATEST NEWS in a condensed style 
The vaper for the POLITICIAN. In fact, the 


PAPER FOR EVERYBODY, 
PRICE. TWO CENTS. 
Te. “ Crewn Eatsious.”’ $1.00 per volume. 


AULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. liome’s ENGLAND. ‘tyors. Cloth, extra gilt. 
GIBBON’s RoM 
CLAXTON, REMSEN 7 HAT WLFINGEIE, Phila. 
part- 


AQMILLAN & COS 
for six 


Genera! Catalogue of -_— in all de 
cents 
22 BOND ST.. New Yerk 








ments of literature sent tree by mai! 





PLAIN FACTS 


Advertisers to Read 
AND CONSIDER. 


SPRINCFIELD (Mass.) DAILY 
UNION bas a larger circulation in Spring- 
field, and within a radius of twenty-five miles, 
Is taken by 
limits than any 


than any other paper published. 
more families within those 
other paper. 

The SPRINCFIELD (Mass. WEEK- 
LY UNION bas a larger circulation, local 
and general, than any other Weekly News- 
paper in New England, outside of Boston. 
The UNION is not only the Best Advertis- 
ing Medium, but also the Cheapest. 





For terms, address 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers. 
Springtield, Mass., 
or write or apply to any of the leading Adver- 
tising Agencies in the United States and Can- 
ada. Sample Copies of either the Daily or 
Weekly Union sent free. 


A RTIST’S Manual,a practical guide to oll ne 
water color painting, crayon drawing, &e. Ll- 
@ cts. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 





lustrated. 50 cts 
Nassau St., N. ¥. 
t UNTER’S and TRAPPER’ Ss IMustrated 
Practical Guide.—Guuning and rifle sh. oting; 
making and using traps, sn+res amd nets; baits 
and baiting; preserving, stretching, dressing tan- 
ning and dyeing skins and furs, fishing, &c. With 
fifty Beg ing 20 cents. Taxidermist’s Manual, 
SO. Dog Training, 25, of tie rand or ny mail. 
Jessie HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 8t., 


‘LOC UTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives 

4 choicest standurc and new pieces for profes- 
8i0r aland amateur readers ano speakers—heroic, 
humorous, cmiect, &c. Just the thing wanted. 
Large size, 10 cts. of any newsdealer or by mail. 

JESsSK HANEY & €CO..119 Nassau st., New York. 


HARPER = M AGAZINK, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: Ome copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers. to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on receipt 


of #4. 
HAKPER’S MAGAZINK, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
LIABPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
10; or any two tor &7. Postage prepaid by the 
ublishers. §®” HARKPER’S CATALOGUE wtil be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 
HAKPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. N. V 


BOOKS. 


RIC 
CASSELL, stage? & GA LPIN, 
* Broadway. New York 


New Catalo gues free 
by mail on ee 
8 REDUCED. 








Chea pest Bookstore 
the World. 
73533 


cartes Old ©... at your price 

Magnificent Books at our price. 
‘2,742 Bibles and Prayer Bouks at any 
LEGGAT BROS. 


New York. 


). : Comma LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
a TICONS. 


K.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y.. 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views. 
Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies. Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 


of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 
(with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. Beecher). 
In which he has given sketches of the people 
and places on his route. 


No. 4. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 
a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding country). Comprising in seven arti- 
cles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 


No, 5. THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 


No. 6. THE BACKGROUND OF MYSTERY. 
A verbatim report of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Sermon on the question of Eternal Punish- 
ment, delivered in Piymouth Church, Decem- 
ber 16th, 1877. 

[2 Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for 25 cents. No. 6 for 10 cents. 


rice. Catalogue of fiction free. 
Beekman &t.. opp. New Post Office. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION is a comprehen- 
sive Family Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 
per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.50. 
To new subscribers on trial for three months, 75 
cents. Send for Sample Copy. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
2% PARK PLACE, New YORE. 


Extra Mixed Cards, name in crimson, gold & 
jet, on all, 0c. Clints Bros,, Clintonville, Ct. 





50 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


ESTABLISHED 1839." 
8.B. STEWART. LL. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


ART. 
Oe < 


Sano Ol CLITHS. 















AXMINSTERS, 81.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.50. 
WILTONS, $2.00 to $3.25. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to $2.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90c. to 1.20. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, &c. 


=~ Curtains, Lambrequins, 


RNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FU LTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


WIN bow 








Manx Feeding Bottle, 


Patented July 4th, 
Ss 


i876, and October 2ist, 1876. 
always right side up ,every 
part can be cleaned with the 
finger, use for brush. 
Ask your druggist for it or 
order from manufacturer. 
Price # cts. Agents wanted. 
Send tor circular and price 
liat of rubber goods 
Cc. B. DICKINSON, 
349 Adams, St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—_ Philharmonic. 


Tenth Public Rehe areal, Friday, Mar. 1. 

Eleventh * ” 15 

Twelfth, (with entire prozramme), “« 6229 

TICKETS TO FIRST AND SECOND REHEAR- 
SALS, FIFTY CENTS. 


THOMAS, 


no 








Mr. THEODORE Conducter. 


. Haydn, 





1. Symphony in G, No. 13 cme 
| 2. Overture—“ Marmion,” (on Sir Walter 

DOTERS POM) cv ccccs 0020 cdc0e0e8 Dudley Buck. 
3. Symphony in D Minor, Op. er Schumann, 


WMARDING & CO., 


317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
All the novelties in 


FINE BOOTS & SHOES, 


At Low Prices. 


HARDING & CO., 317 F 317 Fulton 8t., 





B., Brookiya. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas< Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. ne as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegast 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 
A full assortment of 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods, 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON S8T., 








Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished 
Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases. 





Plymouth Organ Concert, 


At the next Organ Concert at Plymouth 
Church, on Saturday, at 4, the performers will 
be F. F. Muller, organist; Mrs. J. K. Draper, 
vocalist; and Mr. A. P. Burbank, elocutionist. 

free to all ap- 


TO ADVERTISERS! i: 


do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 160 8vo.pp. More complete 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the names, 
“reulation, and advertising rates of several thousand 
sewspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
contains more information of ih 1e to an adve ‘oo 
than can be found in any othe’ © publication All 
have been carefully revised, and where 3... 
prices have been reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure to 
send for it before spending any money, ip news 
advertising Address N. W, ER_ & SON, 











We will send 





ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times uildanse Philadelphia’ 








Gt Mee 





i 


V? 3 
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ae 
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Vor. XVIL, No. 10. 








Beautiful Rosewood Piano, $150. Solid Walnut Organ, $6 








T ° 9 
Not merely for “The Holiday Trade,” nor 
PIANOS. 
GUS FT Cetnwe Timm BOP. qo. cc ccssccccvvieece $150. 
S750 736 Cotave Piano for... 0... ccicsscccces $190. 
$900 Double Round Piano for................. $250. 
$1000 Square Grand Piano for................. $330. 


Guaranteed Six Years. 


Sent on ten days’ trial when the payment or return of the instrument is secured to us. 
They are beautiful and 


risk whatever. 


pertect, 


“For Sixty Days Only.” 





Why should you not try one ? 


> 


5 Octaves, 
5 Octaves, 


Double Reed. . 


5 Octaves, 12 Stops 


5 Octaves, 16 Stops ........ 


If it does not suit, we 


but For All Time 


ORGANS. 





Handsomest and Best in Use. 


pay all freghts.s Wou take neo 


Illustrated circulars with full descriptions free. 


MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO and ORGAN GO, 


No. 


47 UNIVERSITY 


PLACE, NEW 


YORK. 





CARPETS. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


PREVIOUS TO 


REMOVAL 


To our New and Spacious Premises, 
Cor. 6th Ave. & {3th St. 





| 


i 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 


For the Year ending December 31, 1877. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, “"~ 


of ¢ 


Will c .ntinue for the next 15 days the special wd P 
ARPETS | 


* OILC LOTHS 
ACE ‘cu RTAINS, &c. 


A large variety of BER. and patterns that we do | 


not intend du vlicating 

The entire stock will be offered at prices which 
will insure their immediate sale. An unusual op- 
portunity is now presented to purchasers. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos, 183 and 185 SIXTH AVE, — 


MOURNING GOODS. 


A choice stock of DRESS GOODS in SPRING 
and SUMMER FABRIC 


‘ Courtaulds” English 
Veil and Trimming Crepes, &. 


Arnold, Constable & C0. 


Broadway, corner 19th” Street. 








Spring and Summer Styles in 


FRENCH 
Printed Percales, 


Light and dark colorings, and with fancy borders, 
and BOURRETTE EFFECTS. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH 
CAMBRIC and CHHKVIOT SHIRTINGS. 
* ANDERSON’S” ZEPHYRS, 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES and LAWNS, 
LINEN LAWNS, &c., &. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


 Brondway, Cor. 19th Street, 


NOVELTIES 


JUST RECEIVED IN 


SILK GRENADINES, 


with EMBOSSED VELVET STRIPES and 
FIGURES, 
SICILIEN ARMURES in Black and Colors. 
FACONNE VELOURS, 

BROCADE, DAMAS8SE and FACONNE SILKS, 
BLACK and COLORED CANTON CREPES. 
ALSO, 

BLACK, PLAIN COLORED 
and FANCY 8UMMER SILKS, 
in great variety. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


"Broadway Cor. 19th St. 


New Om New ¥ ear Cards, with name, %c. 25 Ex- 
25 tra Mixed 1l0c, Geo. lt. Reed & Co..Nassau.N Y 























ant Cards, no two alike, with name, 
25 esse t paid. J. B. HOSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





t 


RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums. sdakeweckee $242,029 39 
69,490 62 
$311,520 01 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


dends, and Policies Surrendered . 
| All other disbursements............... 


| Net Gain in Assets,.. 


aid Policy-holders for losses by em, Matured Radewenents, Divi- 





Total Assets, January Ist, 1878, 92,897,088.06, as follows: 


United States, State and Town Bonds, and Bank Stocks. 


Cash on band and in Bank. 


ume on tirst Mortgages of Real ‘Estate valued at $1. 744,434 00 a 
Loans secured by pledge of Bonds and Stocks valued at $35,287.00... 
Real Estate owned by the Seegeny ee: eee dovemeomiae under oath). 


Accrued Interest on Securities. . 
Non-resident Tax.. 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force. . 


Premiums in course of Collection (less Comwissions).. . . 
Deferred Semi-annual and Quarterly Premiums (less C ommissions). 


ERG a cVancuccs <hcssesednccc’ 
Agents’ Ledger Balances............ 


LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses unadjusted and not due 
Premiums paid in advance.. 
Reserve for Re-Insurance (Mass. Standard). 
All other Liabilities........ 


Surplus to Policy-Holders (Mass. Standard) 
Surplus to Policy-Holders (New York Standard). 
Gain in Surplus during Year.................... 


$136,940 12 
65,080 16 
ictacione $252,009 28 
sae Sierotes $59,510 73 
.. $307,416 50 
RS 47,203 11 | 
573,600 17 
21,804 15 
1991430 00 
cones 23, 085 29 
GEE Tat. siaiele siastale silanes tbleat 136,451 
9,799 "4 
708 
ey ae Ry 8,701 94 
PB Scaicli a sceaiiok bo tN ican 904 
ES Pree rae See $43,038 00 
MaRS once! isin 9,954 is 
sabebehees cabddiandbes.s 1,008,445 00 


3,297 50 $1,064,734 68 





bps ecneeseeniscscesesccicccees esccveseensd $273,099 28 





344,136 28 
35,708 95 





Do You 
SLEEP 


ON THE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE 
MATTRESS? This most woot and luxurious 
bed is of very moderate cost. No bedding is re- 
quired for softness; though in the cool pengeae, of 
course, enough is uired for warmth. For hot 
weather it is unequallied—cool, comfortabie, 

th In cold weuther a light Hair Mattress 
upon [OVEN WIRE Is the extreme of luxury. It 
is the best Mattress in use. ie = its merits. 


Circulars FREE to any asdress. 
THE WOVEN ikE MATTRESS co., 
Hartford, Conn.. U. 8, 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


instead of sending for a 
Plumber, 











Use ene of our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 


Sent by mai! on receipt of 
price. 


50 CENTS. 

D. HODGMAN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Send for description. 


EYE SURGERY, 


AU Forms of Blindness Treated 


AT THE 


Elmira Surgical Institute. 


Write and state your case to Dr. UP DE GRAFF, 
Elmira, N.Y. 











ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Ask ona phyciien if BENSON’s CAPCINE POROUS 
PLATE is not the best plasterin the world. This 
remarkabie article was invented to overcome the 
great o>jection always found tothe hl Por- 
ous Plaster of slow action in bringing relief. 


LAME BACK! 


For Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it isatruly wonderful 
remedy. Physicians everywhere recognize its 
great superiority to other porous piasters, and to 
all liniments. It relieves pain ot once and cures 
quicker than any known plaster, liniment or com- 
pound. 

CAUTION.—There are dangerous and worth- 
less imitations of BENSON’s Capcine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine have es word Capcine cut 
through each | poy Sold ~ | all Srnagiets. 
— cents. Sent on itl to = petce y 

SEABURY & JOHNS8O} latt St., N.Y. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown, Conn 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, dis- 
solve this salt in ordinary water. 








solution possesses all the health-giving 
qualities and tonic virtues of natural sea- 
water, while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by drug- 


ists generally. A. J. 
ri Greadwas ‘and Barclay St.. N. Y. 








willsend ANY book published in the 


| United States, post paid, on the re- 
| ceipt of the publisher's price. 
} JAMES E. RAMSEY, BOoKsELirn, 


478 Apetpur St., Brookiyn, N. Y. 





2000 Varieties Rare and Beautifal 
seeds, 

5®) Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Selected Seeds uf ul! the leading and ‘mproveé 

varieties of Root and Ferage Crops for Field 


Flower 





Cultare. consisting of Carrots, Muangel War- 
| gel, and Sugar Leets, Corn, Turnips, Kuta 
aga, Grass Seeds, etc. ertilizers, Gar- 
den Tools, Smal! Fruits, Flowering Plants, 
= other Requisites forthe Farm and Gar- 
en. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the 
above, with directions for culture, wi'll be found 
| in the following Catalogues now ready for distri- 
bution. 

A copy wil! be mailed to applicants uppn receipt 
of price afixed—reguiur customers supplied gratu. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalegue and 
Amateur’s Guide tothe Flower and Kitchen 
Garden,—?2!\» pags, price 35 eents 

Bliss’s Illustrated Gardener's Almanac 
for i818, and Abridged Catalogue.- 155 pages, 
with Monthly Catendar of Operaticn~. 10 cents. 

Blise’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue coa- 
tains a list of 500 Varieties, and much useful infor- 
mation upon their cultivation. 10 cents. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Handbook for the Farm 
and the Garden, and abridged Catalo vue ot Gar 
den, Field and Flower Seeds, Fertilise 
Agricultura) Implements, etc., etc. One bundr 
pages, many illustrations, 3 cents. 

Blise’s Illustrated Catalogue of Plasta, 
for the Greenbvouse, Conservatory, Lawn and 
Flower Garden, aod 

Blies’s Illustrated List of Novelties for 
1878, mailed free to «li. 


P. O. Box B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
No. 5712. 34 Barclay St., New York. 














USE 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix” Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers. ) Sold Everywhere. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP'S Patent Partly made Dress Shirts, best 
quality, only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, deliv- 
ered free. 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts t) measure, best quality, 
6 for #9, delivered free. No obligation to take any 
shirts ordered unless verfectly ND GOe 

KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFES, 

Four- piy Linen Cotiars, very best, $1 50 per dozen. 











Four-ply Linen Cuff, very best, er pair. 
EP’s UNDERW ° 
Red Flannet Undershirts and Taairese, best 


quality, $1.50 each. 

White Flannel Undervests, vest quality, $1.50 
each. 

Cant: yn Flanne! Drawers and Vests, extra heavy, 
75e. each. EEP’s UMBRELLAS. 
| peg Gingham, pstent protected ribs, $1 each. 

t Silk, paragon frames, #3 each. 
© tromlars and saw ples mailed free on application. 
Shirts only. delivered fre 
KEEP ANUFAOTU RING a CONFANY, 
165 AND i67 MERCE N YORK 

We refer by Selentaahon | 4 the pe ene of this 
paper. 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY, 








?.0. Box 5445. 31 and &8 Vesey St.. New York City 





